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TEUTON  AND  SLAV  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  Mrs.  TRAVERS  HYNDMAN. 

ONE  curious  result  of  the  present  monstrous  and  horrible  war 
is  the  vast  amount  of  virulent  discussion  that  has  arisen 
among  non-combatants  as  to  the  origin  of  it.  Some  people 
are  quite  ready  to  kill  each  other — clumsily,  as  unskilled 
non-combatants  would — in  order  to  promote  a  speedy  peace ; 
and  others  are  prepared  to  die  for  their  opinion  that  the  war 
has  arisen  from  economic  causes — or  from  racial  ones.  Prob- 
ably we  shall  all  agree  that  the  immense  and  helpless  stupidity 
of  mankind  taken  in  the  mass  has  been  one  of  the  contributing 
forces  that  brought  about  war.  Apart  from  this,  the  very 
singular  distribution  and  confusion  of  two  inimical  races  in 
the  eastern  half  of  Europe  is  worth  our  study  as  another 
possible  cause.  Let  us  bring  half  an  hour's  attention  and 
any  ordinary  map  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 

The  Slav  races  first  appeared  in  Continental  history  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century;  and  in  the  ensuing  eleven  hundred 
years  or  more  they  have  established  themselves,  roughly 
speaking,  throughout  all  the  eastern  half  of  Europe.  We, 
more  interested  in  Western  affairs,  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  and  Poland  were  each  in 
early  days  very  prosperous,  civilized,  and  important  countries. 
But  the  Slavs  came  from  the  East,  and  two  eastern  scourges 
followed  them — the  Tartars  and  the  Turks.  For  century 
upon  century  the  Slavs  fought,  as  it  were,  in  the  gateway  of 
Western  Europe,  keeping  off  the  Asiatic  foes.  They  lost 


their  own  prosperity  and  freedom  in  the  struggle,  they  were 
beaten  back  to  the  very  verge  of  their  own  lands,  and  the 
Turks  twice  besieged  Vienna.  But  ever  since  1689  the 
Turkish  tide  has  been  steadily  ebbing,  and  now  we  can  all 
foresee  the  day  when  the  Balkan  Peninsula  will  be  absolutely 
clear  of  the  Osmanli  rule.  The  Slavs  will  soon  be  quite  free 
to  pursue  the  development  of  their  own  nationality  and 
civilization  once  more — or,  will  they  ?  What  have  Germany 
and  Austria  to  say  ? 

It  is  not  very  generally  known  that  there  are  nearly  400,000 
Slavs,  speaking  Slavonic,  within  the  German  Empire  itself, 
not  including  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  whose  numbers  are 
very  considerable.  We  must  not  dwell  on  these  small  details, 
but  I  cannot  forbear  repeating  the  picturesque  fact  that 
there  are  150,000  people,  Lusatian  Wends,  who  call  them 
selves  "  Serbjo "  and  speak  a  Slavonic  dialect  which  they 
call  "  Serbska  rech,"  living  in  the  Spreewald,  a  district  not 
seventy  miles  from  Berlin.  Others,  the  "  Kashubs,"  or 
aboriginal  Pomeranians,  are  to  be  found  in  East  Prussia. 
This  province  also  contains  many  well-born  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  Poles  who  have  become  Germanized.  Bismarck 
himself  was  one  of  these,  and  the  East  Prussian  Junkers 
perhaps  owe  some  of  their  archaic  habits,  their  tribal  sense  of 
family,  and  "  that  very  prejudiced,  sensitive,  and  bloodthirsty 
thing  they  call  their  honour,"  to  Polish  and  Wendish  an- 
cestors. 

Leaving  the  German  Empire,  we  can  form  a  very  simple 
technica  memoria  for  the  distribution  of  the  Slavonic  people 
in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Let  us  picture  in  our  mind's  eye  a 
jacket,  ragged  and  of  irregular  outline,  but  still  a  jacket, 
spread  out  upon  the  floor  with  its  body  pointing  west  and 
the  two  sleeves  drawn  up  and  pointing,  prong-wise,  to  the 
east.  The  body  of  the  jacket  represents  Russia;  the  upper 
sleeve  stands  for  the  North  Slavonic  races;  the  lower  sleeve 


for  the  Southern  Slavs.  With  that  huge,  problematic,  fas- 
cinating mixture  of  races,  spirituality,  genius,  stupidity,  and 
pure  devilry  which  is  Russia  (and  the  main  bulk  of  the  jacket) 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do;  let  us  consider  the  uppermost 
sleeve. 

The  Ukraine  country,  the  land  of  that  unmixedly  Slavonic 
people  sometimes  called  "Little  Russians,"  extends  (like a 
patch  on  the  shoulder  of  the  coat)  over  part  of  South-Eastern 
Russia  from  the  Crimea  up  to  the  western  half  of  Galicia; 
from  the  Carpathians  to  the  latitude-line  of  Warsaw  at  its 
narrow  or  western  end,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  parallel 
of  Warsaw  at  its  Russian  and  wider  end.  There  are  about 
28  millions  of  these  Ukrainians  in  Russia,  and  some  3|  mil- 
lions in  Austria,  and  their  chief  cities  are  Lemberg  (in  Galicia) 
and  Kiev.  They  are  an  unlucky,  but  I  hope  a  renascent, 
people.  They  have  long  been  subject  to  persecution  in 
Russia,  where  the  Government  of  our  Imperial  ally  finally 
forbade  the  publishing  of  any  books  in  the  Ukrainian  tongue 
in  1876,  or  the  use  of  Ukrainian  in  the  schools.  This  law, 
though  temporarily  suspended  in  1905,  is  still  largely  enforced. 
In  the  Austrian  Ukraine — that  is,  the  eastern  half  of  Galicia — 
the  Ukrainians  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  peasantry,  and 
have  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  their  Polish  land- 
lords and  rulers.  By  an  unholy  compact  with  the  Austrian 
Government  (dating  from  the  reconstitution  in  1866)  the 
Polish  aristocracy  of  Galicia  obtained  the  power  to  do  just  as 
they  chose  with  that  province,  unhindered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, so  long  as  they  always  supported  the  reigning  Ministry. 
The  result  was  not  happy  for  the  Ukrainians  (here  called 
Ruthenians),  but  since  the  passing  of  manhood  suffrage  in 
1907  the  Ruthenian  parties  have  made  themselves  strongly 
felt.  When  I  was  in  Galicia  I  was  personally  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  Ruthenians  were  the  coming  race  in  Galicia. 
They  had  the  stolidity  and  singleness  of  aim  of  peasants,  while 
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they  were  yet  inspired  with  the  ardour  that  oppressed  nation- 
alism gives.  During  my  stay  they  fought  for,  and  obtained, 
a  considerable  share  of  the  University  of  Lemberg,  and  secured 
a  fair  number  of  seats  for  the  Reichsrath  in  Bukovina  and 
Galicia. 

They  are — of  necessity  almost — democratic,  for  they  are 
now  a  peasant  people,  with  literature,  art,  and  handicraft  of 
the  peasant  type,  though  their  ballads  are  full  of  tradition 
of  the  ancient  Ukraine,  which  was  a  nourishing  and  powerful 
kingdom  a  thousand  years  ago.  (Among  the  Northern  Slavs, 
as  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  every  little  separate  people  can, 
unfortunately,  look  back  through  the  ages  to  the  time  when 
it,  too,  was  an  empire  long  long  ago.  Such  a  past  makes  a 
nation  restless;  it  must  always  be  hoping  to  rebuild  that 
empire  once  more.)  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  Ruthe- 
nians  even  in  Galicia  (and  doubtless  many  more  in  Russia) — 
the  sturdy,  broad,  fair,  small-eyed  peasantry  of  the  plain, 
and  the  handsome,  "  falcon-faced,"  tall  Hutzuls  of  the 
Carpathians.  In  Bukovina  they  take  their  place  among  the 
numerous  different  races  who  till  yesterday  lived  so  quietly 
and  freely  in  that  pleasant  little  principality.  There  are  also 
a  few  on  the  Hungarian  slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
Magyars  dislike  them,  as  the  men  of  the  plains  with  Mongolian 
blood  in  them  are  bound  to  dislike  the  Slavs  of  the  hills. 

The  western  half  of  Galicia  is  Polish,  and  this  does  not  say 
much,  alas  !  for  the  power  of  the  most  brilliant  people  in 
Europe  to  govern  themselves  well.  Above  it  come  German 
and  Russian  Poland,  which  give  a  very  tattered  appearance 
to  our  sleeve.  Polish  history  and  ethnology  would  be  nearly 
as  vast  a  subject  as  Russia,  so  I  leave  that  to  my  betters, 
only  calling  your  attention  to  a  curious  development  of  that 
wild  logic  which  has  often  (sometimes  disastrously)  charac- 
terized the  Poles.  For  instance,  the  grammar  of  their  lan- 
guage (which  is,  I  am  told,  largely  artificial)  is  extremely 


rich  and  regular;  but  so  rich  and  regular  is  it  that,  amidst 
its  wild  profusion  of  inflexions,  we  struggle  more  and  convey 
less  meaning  than  we  should  with  a  sparser  and  more  disorderly 
syntax.  Again,  Poland  has,  at  crucial  moments  of  her  his- 
tory, been  prevented  from  declaring  war  promptly  because 
a  unanimous  vote  of  consent  from  her  magnates  was  required 
and  not  forthcoming.  In  both  cases  a  good  principle  has  been 
carried  too  far.  So  now  the  "  Intellectuals,"  or  the  young 
Progressives  of  Poland,  perceiving  that  no  political  recon- 
struction can  be  successful  unless  brought  about  by  the 
joint  forces  of  peasants  and  Intellectuals,  have  begun  to  form 
that  union  in  the  most  direct  manner,  by  marrying  peasant 
girls.  But  these  marriages,  which  are  almost  a  tenet  of  faith 
among  advanced  Nationalists,  are  often  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help  to  the  cause  they  should  serve. 

From  Poland  we  pass  to  Bohemia,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  North  Slavonic  group — Bohemia,  which  represents  the 
common  sense  of  the  Slav  race  if  Poland  represents  their 
genius.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Czechs  have  carried  on 
a  continuous  and  successful  struggle  for  the  reinstatement  of 
their  own  language  in  their  own  country.  More  than  once 
they  have  made  all  Parliamentary  business  in  Vienna  impos- 
sible until  they  had  got  their  own  way,  or  a  portion  of  it. 
Prague,  which  had  been  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  German 
in  language,  history,  and  tradition,  is  now  Czech — completely 
Czech — and  so  is  a  great  deal  of  the  country ;  only  upon  the 
northern  border  German  is  still  spoken.  The  people  of 
Bohemia  were  working  for  complete  independence  and  a 
Triple  Monarchy,  and  but  for  the  war  they  would  soon  have 
achieved  what  they  desired. 

Between  the  two  sleeves  of  our  coat,  between  the  north 
and  south  branches  of  the  Slavs,  there  is  driven  an  irregular 
wedge  of  Germans  and  Hungarians.  Austria  proper,  part  of 
the  Tyrol,  Carinthia, part  of  Styria,  and  a  remnant  of  Carniola, 
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are  inhabited  by  Germans — Germans  as  opposed  to  Prussians, 
an  easy-going,  good-hearted,  well-mannered,  and  eminently 
agreeable  people,  nearly  akin  to  the  Bavarians  and  Swabians. 
Yet  some  evil  fate,  and  perhaps  their  own  curious  indifference 
about  their  rulers  and  the  policies  to  which  they  are  com- 
mitted, have  made  them  appear  for  more  than  a  century  as 
savage  oppressors  of  Hungary,  Northern  Italy,  and  the  Slavs. 
They  seem  always  to  have  been  the  careless  or  corrupted 
instruments  of  some  tyrannic  power — the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
or  the  Prussian  Idea.  I  do  not  think  the  Austrian  people 
have  really  been  themselves — light-hearted  South  Germans, 
well  fitted  to  understand  and  harmonize  with  the  Slav,  since, 
nine  hundred  years  ago,  they  were  a  little,  prosperous,  happy 
folk  under  Babenberg  rule. 

In  political  and  national  administration  the  German- 
Prussian  prevails — an  unconciliatory,  persistent,  aggressive 
personage,  for  whom  Culture  means  the  extension  of  his 
own  language,  literature,  and  art,  a  naive  personage  who  says 
to  the  subject  nations,  "  What  do  you  want  to  revive  Slavonic 
poetry  for  ?  Surely  our  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  good  enough 
for  you  ?  Why  do  you  want  to  be  Poles  (or  Serbs)  ?  We  are 
quite  willing  to  make  you  Germans."  A  naive  personage,  I 
may  repeat,  with  a  vein  of  limpid  sentiment  under  all  his 
brutality,  which  leaves  him  quite  astonished  and  hurt  when 
the  Slavs  do  not  embrace  his  generous  offer  of  "  making  them 
Germans,"  a  sentiment  which  leads  him  to  complain  openly 
and  childishly  that  "  Nobody  loves  us  Germans."  Even  the 
Austrians  do  not !  The  Austrians,  German  by  blood  and 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  German  Empire,  admire 
the  tireless  efficiency,  the  unsleeping  industry,  of  the  people 
whom  they  have  rather  unwillingly  taken  for  models,  but 
they  do  not  like  them  any  more  than  the  Athenians,  in  their 
very  brief  moments  of  union  with  Sparta,  can  have  appre- 
ciated the  Spartans.  "  We  recognize  that  they  get  things 
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done"  said  an  Austrian,  speaking  to  me  of  Prussia,  "  but  we 
feel  half  the  time  that  such  things  are  not  worth  doing." 

I  know  little  of  the  Magyar,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  he 
has  more  sympathy  than  the  Austrian  with  Prussian  methods. 
When  all  Europe  was  crying  shame  on  Austria  for  her  treat- 
ment of  Hungary,  the  oppressed  Magyars  were  successfully 
playing  the  tyrant  in  Croatia;  and  from  thence  onward  the 
Slav  peoples  have  had  almost  more  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Magyar  "  Culture  "  than  of  the  German.  Slavs  and  Magyars 
are  nearly  equally  divided  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary — if 
anything  the  Slavs  preponderate — and  in  distribution  they 
follow  almost  exactly  the  division  of  mountain  and  plain. 
Where  the  hills  are,  the  Slav  is  always  found.  All  along  the 
southern  spurs  of  the  Carpathians,  in  the  great  highland 
bastion  of  Transylvania,  in  pleasant,  hilly  Croatia,  the  Slavs 
flourish,  and  the  plains  are  the  Magyar  horsemen's  land. 
German  settlements  are  scattered  across  Hungary,  and  the 
most  important  is  in  Transylvania.  These  worthy  people, 
being  here  in  a  minority  and  having  no  chance  to  tyrannize 
over  Slav  or  Magyar,  are  not  unpopular  with  either,  and  make 
their  virtues  duly  felt. 

Beyond  Hungary  lies  Koumania,  the  collar  of  the  jacket, 
as  we  say,  and  a  link  between  the  north  and  south  Slavonic 
branches.  They  are  a  prosperous,  energetic,  and  attractive 
people,  who  doubtless  owe  some  of  their  spirit  and  success  to 
their  Latin  ancestors,  the  Roman  colonists  of  Dacia.  The 
language  is  misleadingly  like  one  of  the  Romance  tongues  at 
first  sight,  very  melodious  and  none  the  more  easy.  Some 
Austrian-Germans  dislike  the  Roumanians  immensely,  fearing 
lest  their  country  should  grow  at  the  expense  of  Bukovina; 
But  the  chief  problems  of  Roumania  are  southern  and  eastern. 
Turkey  was,  and  Russia  might  be,  her  most  dangerous  foe. 
All  Roumania  was  "  dipped  in  Turkey  "  as  we  say  of  the 
Balkan  States,  but  she  has  shaken  off  oriental  influences 
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more  quickly  and  completely  than  Servia  or  Bulgaria.  I 
must  not  leave  Roumania  without  ascending  to  her  northern 
frontier,  to  the  (erstwhile)  happy  little  province  of  Bukovina, 
which  owes  so  much  to  Joseph  II.  When  this  enlightened 
monarch,  the  admirer  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists, 
came  into  possession  of  Bukovina  he  settled  the  land  problem 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  expropriating  all  the 
landlords  and  giving  back  the  land  to  the  peasants.  Naturally 
Bukovina  became  a  haven  of  refuge  for  energetic  men  driven 
out  of  their  own  countries  for  political  reasons,  and  so  a  most 
varied  collection  of  races  has  taken  root  there,  and  lives,  or 
used  to  live,  in  very  fair  amity  under  a  system  of  economic 
independence  and  political  freedom. 

We  now  turn  to  the  southern  Slavonic  branch,  the  lower 
sleeve  of  our  coat.  Bulgaria  and  Servia  are  too  large  a 
subject  for  me,  and  jolly  little  Montenegro  deserves  a  chapter 
to  itself;  besides,  the  Teuton  does  not  play  such  an  open  part 
in  their  destinies.  We  may  begin  with  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and  Dalmatia.  The  former,  lying  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Dalmatian  highlands,  is  a  fertile  and  delightful  plateau, 
ridged  with  fine  snow  mountains,  furrowed  with  deep  river- 
gorges,  and  enriched  with  superb  beech  woods.  People  used 
to  say  that  Bosnia  would  not  prove  to  be  the  worst  jewel  in 
Austria-Hungary's  crown.  It  was  reclaimed  from  Turkey 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  the  Dual  Monarchy  displayed 
both  the  merits  and  the  failings  of  its  administration  in  Bosnia. 
There  is  a  network  of  good  roads  and  adventurous  little 
railways  all  over  the  province;  there  are  Government  hotels 
in  all  the  chief  towns  and  places  of  interest;  there  are  schools, 
a  Parliament  House,  a  good  system  of  local  representation, 
and  an  agrarian  society  for  buying  out  the  Turkish  land- 
lords, who  still  hold  much  of  the  land.  But  for  all  this  ad- 
ministrators and  people  are  not  friendly,  and  there  are  far 
too  many  fortresses.  The  officials  openly  wish  they  might 
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"  clear  out "  all  these  lazy  Slavs  and  get  in  a  lot  of  "good 
German  colonists."  The  people  sincerely,  if  not  openly, 
wish  for  union  with  Servia.  They  are  certainly  not  the  best 
kind  of  Slavs,  weakened  and  vitiated  by  two  hundred  years 
of  Turkish  rule;  but  if  they  were  handled  by  officials  of  their 
own  race  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  show  better 
results.  Meantime  the  "  colonists  "  obviously  best  fitted  to 
this  beautiful  country  live  close  at  hand,  upon  the  Dalmatian 
mountains.  Here  are  a  fine,  stalwart,  hardworking  race  of 
Slavonic  highlanders,  second  only  to  the  Montenegrins  in 
vigour,  driven  to  emigrate  in  large  numbers  by  the  extreme 
poverty  of  their  barren  land.  The  small  jealousies,  the 
churlishness  rather  than  tyranny  of  Austrian  rule,  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  easy  and  natural  Unking-up  of  these  two  coun- 
tries. Dalmatia  has  the  harbours  and  the  labour ;  Bosnia  has 
the  undeveloped  riches;  and  the  engineers  who  designed  the 
daring  but  very  effective  railway  system  of  Bosnia  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  connecting  the  Dalmatian  terminus 
towns  of  Knin  and  Sinj  with  the  Bosnian  lines. 

Along  the  littoral  of  Dalmatia  we  find  a  new  element  in  the 
Slavonic  problem — the  ancient  influence  of  Italy.  Dalmatia 
has  changed  rulers  many  a  time.  Komans,  Byzantines, 
Hungarians,  Venetians,  French,  and  Austrians  have  all  held 
it.  The  Venetians  do  not  seem  to  have  carried  their  rule 
further  than  the  littoral — that  is,  from  five  to  seven  miles 
inland — but  they,  like  the  Komans,  have  left  enduring  and 
lovely  monuments  behind.  From  Trieste  to  Cattaro  the 
remains  of  Roman  temples  and  Venetian  palaces  are  every- 
where to  be  found,  and  the  people  of  the  littoral  and  the 
islands  do,  for  the  majority,  speak  Italian. 

But  even  these  lowlanders  are  by  race  Slavs — Slovenes,  as 
they  call  them  here — and  they  look  forward  to  independence, 
or  at  least  to  partnership  in  a  Slavonic  kingdom.  Moreover, 
the  Austrians  have  taken  care  to  sow  ill-feeling  between  the 
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Slavs  and  the  Italians  in  these  lands,  acting  upon  their  famous 
principle  of  "  divide  and  rule,"  so  that  the  Dalmatians  of 
mountain,  littoral,  and  islands  are  alike  unwilling  to  accept 
the  near  prospect  of  Italian  over  lordship.  Should  Italy 
persist  in  the  very  dangerous  terms  upon  which  she  has  con- 
sented to  join  the  Allies,  she  will  be  laying  up  incessant  and 
increasing  troubles  for  herself  in  the  future.  Because,  here 
in  the  Near  East,  the  Slavs  are  growing  year  by  year  more 
important  numerically.  Their  population  increases  faster 
than  the  Italians,  and  far  faster  than  the  Germans,  while 
their  nationalist  enthusiasm  and  their  aspirations  to  inde- 
pendence keep  pace  with  their  growth. 

In  Istria,  Trieste,  and  part  of  the  Irredenta,  however,  there 
is  a  large  Italian  population  which  will  undeniably  be  glad  to 
join  Italy.  But  the  "  hinterland "  of  Trieste  is  mainly 
Slovene,  and  the  city  severed  from  its  hinterland  would  lose 
a  great  part  of  its  traffic. 

In  Carniola,  and  in  part  of  Styria,  the  Slovene  population 
is  steadily  driving  out  the  German.  Many  a  village  and 
town  which  formerly  bore  a  German  name  and  contained  a 
German-speaking  population  has  become  Slavonic  in  name 
and  people.  The  Slavs  are  slowly  but  resistlessly  working  on 
to  the  north  and  west. 

Croatia  is  so  pleasant  a  Slavonic  land  that  there  is  little  to 
say  about  it.  The  Magyar  officials  mismanage  a  Slavonic 
population  here  as  elsewhere,  but  the  light-hearted,  artistic 
Croatians  do  not,  in  the  mass,  take  their  political  troubles 
very  seriously.  It  is  still  a  fairly  prosperous  agricultural 
land,  with  a  fine  and  self-respecting  peasantry.  The  em- 
broidery for  which  all  the  Southern  Slavs  are  so  famed  here 
reaches  its  perfection;  nearly  every  peasant  woman  has  an 
embroidered  gown  that  any  of  us  should  be  proud  to  wear, 
and  the  market  in  Agram  (Zagreb)  is  still  a  pageant  of  cos- 
tume. Peasant  arts,  industries,  household  customs  and 
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dignities  still  thrive  here.  The  peasants  from  a  certain 
district  are  "  all  noble" — as  a  result  of  some  ancient  royal 
decree — and  must  be  addressed  with  the  equivalent  of  sir 
or  madam,  not  by  virtue  of  their  wealth,  but  simply  on  account 
of  their  origin.  In  remote  parts  of  Croatia  the  old  Slavonic 
communal  households  still  survive.  The  true  Croatians  are 
nowadays  the  most  serene  of  all  the  Slav  races ;  it  would  take 
so  little  to  make  them  completely  contented  ! 

We  have  now,  I  think,  surveyed  all  the  Slavonic  lands  in 
and  near  Austria.  For  the  benefit  of  newspaper  readers — 
since  "our  own  correspondents"  often  display  a  hastily- 
culled  and  needless  erudition — I  will  give  a  list  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Slavs : 

North. 

Bohemia:  Czechs. 

Part  of  Moravia :  Czechs  and  Slovaks. 

Galicia:  Poles,  Kuthenes  or  Ukrainians. 

Carpathians:  Slovaks,  Hutzuls,  Ukrainians,  Roumanians. 

Bukovina:  Ruthenes,  Roumanians,  Hutzuls,  Lipowa- 
nians,  Bessarabians,  Gipsies,  Hungarians,  Germans, 
Jews. 

Hungary:  Slovaks,  Roumanians,  Hutzuls,  Wallachians, 
Croatians,  Slovenes. 

Bosnia :  Slavs  bearing  different  names  according  to  their 
religion ;  Croatians,  who  are  Catholic  Slavs ;  Serbians 
who  are  Orthodox  Slavs;  Turks,  who  are  Moham- 
medan Slavs. 

Dalmatia:  Slovenes,  speaking  Italian  or  Slavonic. 

Carniola  and  parts  of  Styria  and  Istria :  Slovenes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  affords  fine  opportunity  for  con- 
fusion of  tongues !  All  these  dialects  are  different,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  Southern  Slavs  can  all  understand 
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one  another.     Not  so  the  Northern;  Czech,  Polish,  Ukrainian, 
and  ordinary  Kussian  differ  very  considerably. 

These  differences  of  speech  and  the  wilful  accentuation  of 
religious  differences  tend  to  make  the  Slavs  appear  the  most 
divided  and  quarrelsome  race  under  the  sun.  There  is  a 
proverb  current,  "  Four  Slavs,  five  political  opinions,"  and 
this  diversity  is  at  once  their  weakness  and  our  strength. 
If  all  these  Slavonic  peoples  and  Russia  once  chose  to  work 
together,  we  Western  folk  would  simply  be  swept  into  the 
western  sea  !  But  they  cannot  live  amicably  together,  it 
appears,  and  hence  they  have  been  successively  the  prey  of 
the  Turks,  the  Germans,  and  the  Magyars.  Hence,  too,  they 
are  likely  to  fall  one  by  one  into  the  maw  of  Russia,  when 
"  Pan-Slavism  "  has  gone  far  enough  to  make  them  nourishing 
countries,  ripe  for  annexation. 

Peace  and  free  development  would  be  ensured  to  Europe 
for  many  years  if  the  lesser  Slavonic  kingdoms  could  only 
learn  to  combine  among  themselves,  forming  a  chain  of 
independent  "  buffer  states  "  across  Europe  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  ^Egean  Sea. 


THE  DISCUSSION. 

After  Mrs.  Travers  Hyndman's  eloquent  extempore  address 
the  PRESIDENT  and  Mr.  SHLEHOVER  dwelt  on  the  paramount 
claims  and  rights  of  the  Czechs,  the  most  prominent  of  Slav 
nationalities,  to  enjoy  independence. 

Professor  Ernest  Denis,  of  the  Sorbonne,  edits  an  interesting 
French  periodical,  La  Nation  Tcheque,  which  represents  the 
interests  of  Bohemia.  It  is  published  in  Paris,  Rue  Bois- 
sonade  23. 

As  regards  Roumania,  the  King  was  a  Hohenzollern,  of  the 
Catholic  branch,  but  the  people  were  supposed  to  be  favour- 
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able  to  the  Alliance.  The  Queen  of  Roumania  is  the  daughter 
of  our  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  consequently  related  to 
the  reigning  houses  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 


In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Travers  Hyndman  for 
her  admirable  paper,  Dr.  POLLEN  complimented  her  on  the 
limpid  clearness  and  perfect  elocution  with  which  the  lecture 
had  been  delivered,  and  on  the  ease  and  skill  with  which  she 
had  glided  from  point  to  point  of  her  most  interesting  address. 
She  had  certainly  brought  the  Slav  and  Teuton  of  Eastern 
Europe  before  the  eyes  of  her  audience,  and  as  they  listened 
to  her  clear  delineation  they  could  almost  see  the  peoples  she 
spoke  of.  Of  course  the  subject  was  an  immense  one,  and  the 
eye  failed  to  take  in  the  fulness  of  the  landscape ;  but  every 
detail  set  before  them  that  evening  made  a  perfect  picture  in 
itself.  As  Dr.  Pollen  listened  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Slav  of  Eastern  Europe  was  very  like  his  Irish  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  the  beautiful  way  they  squabbled  among 
themselves  and  took  five  points  of  view  of  the  case  when  only 
two  or  three  of  them  had  gathered  together  was  delightfully 
Hibernian.  The  lady  lecturer's  apt  allusion  to  "  goats  "  and 
"  Turks ' '  was  particularly  striking;  they  were  both  destructive 
animals.  The  terrible  Turk  might  be  a  gentleman,  but  he 
certainly  knew  how  to  destroy  his  own  property,  and  he  had 
laid  bare  his  own  land  just  as  the  goats  stripped  the  bark 
from  the  trees.  The  Turk  had  never  acted  more  destructively 
than  he  had  done  in  stabbing  Russia  in  the  back  in  this 
destructive  war,  and  he  must  now  pay  the  penalty  for  his 
dastardly  act.  Both  Russia  and  England  would  have  re- 
joiced to  have  allowed  Turkey  to  retain  Constantinople,  but 
after  this  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Turkey  this  could 
now  never  be.  Constantinople  must  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  power  most  capable  of  developing  and  defending  it, 
and  the  Dardanelles  must  never  again  be  closed  to  Russian 
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trade.  England  had  ceased  to  be  an  Island  Empire,  and  her 
fate  was  henceforth  bound  up  with  that  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Russia.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Allies  to  see  that  in  the 
matter  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  Great  Power  most  immediately  concerned.  It 
might  be  (as  the  lady  lecturer  maintained)  that  the  Slavs  were 
the  coming  people,  and  that  Slavonic  influence  would  obtain 
throughout  the  world;  but  that  influence  need  not  clash,  but 
should  coalesce,  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
the  three  Powers  should  march  forward  and  work  together 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  Viscount  Bryce  had  declared  that 
races  never  went  to  war,  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  nation 
became  established  and  sought  to  dominate  other  nations 
that  wars  arose.  The  principle  to  be  recognized  by  England, 
France,  and  Russia  was  that  every  man  was  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  to  be  free  to  speak  any  language  or  profess  any  religion 
he  liked  without  let  or  hindrance.  Toleration  and  co-opera- 
tion should  be  the  watchwords  of  the  future,  individual  and 
racial  freedom  being  thus  secured.  Dr.  Pollen  begged  to  move 
a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Travers  Hyndman  for 
her  excellent  address. 


Mr.  HYNDMAN,  at  the  President's  request,  very  kindly 
seconded  the  address,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  in  future 
the  aspirations  of  smaller  States  would  not  be  thwarted  in 
their  desire  to  attain  independence  and  be  left  groaning  under 
despotism. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lady-lecturer  was  carried  unani- 
mously by  hearty  acclamation. 
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JUNE  IST,  1915.  THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. 

With  Musical  Illustrations. 
By   G.   C.   ASHTON   JONSON. 

MR.  G.  C.  ASHTON  JONSON  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Tchai- 
kovsky," in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Miss  Doris  Montrave 
and  Miss  Kathleen  O'Nane.  Miss  Montrave,  who  possesses  a 
soprano  voice  of  very  exquisite  and  sympathetic  quality, 
sang  a  group  of  Tchaikovsky's  songs,  including  "  Ah,  weep 
no  more,"  "  Fifmella,"  and  the  well-known  "  Nur  wer  die 
Sehnsucht  kennt,"  which  latter  is  not  only  the  finest  song  of 
Tchaikovsky's,  but  one  of  the  great  songs  of  the  world. 

Miss  Kathleen  O'Nane  was  heard  to  great  advantage  in 
the  dramatic  and  finely-written  "  Air  des  Adieux,"  from  the 
opera  of  "  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  and  the  only  regret  of  the  audience 
was  that  the  limits  of  a  lecture  did  not  allow  of  further 
examples  being  given  by  singers  so  highly  gifted. 

Mr.  Jonson,  whilst  emphasizing  the  Russian  nationality 
of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  admitted  that  he  was  what  might  be 
called,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  sister  art  of  painting,  an 
"  Italianizer,"  for  his  early  sympathy  with  the  methods  of 
Italian  opera  certainly  left  its  influence  on  his  work  throughout 
his  life.  His  melodies  have  a  warmth  and  fervour  of  feeling 
that  is  Italian,  whilst  remaining  Russian  in  their  idiom  and 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Jonson  illustrated  his  meaning  by  constant 
examples  from  the  symphonies,  chamber  music,  and  piano 
music  of  the  composer. 

He  defended  Tchaikovsky  from  some  of  the  exaggerated 
destructive  criticism  of  certain  writers,  who  have  overdone 
the  somewhat  natural  reaction  that  arises  from  the,  perhaps, 
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undue  popularity  of  such  works  as  the  "  Pathetic  Symphony  " 
and  "  1812." 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  lecture  was  occupied  by  the 
vocal  examples  already  referred  to,  and  to  an  analysis  of  the 
fine  overture  or  tone-poem  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Mr.  Jon- 
son's  treatment  of  this  interesting  piece  was  original  and 
effective.  He  had  selected  from  Shakespeare's  poetic  drama 
certain  passages  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  expressed  in  the 
music,  and  these  he  recited,  as  he  played,  with  striking  effect. 

We  cannot  better  express  our  admiration  and  enjoyment 
of  Mr.  Ashton  Jonson's  masterly  performance  than  by  en- 
dorsing what  has  been  already  said  about  him. 

Mr.  Jonson  is  an  enthusiast  about  his  subject,  and  talks 
about  music  with  full  knowledge  and  keen  zest.  He  is  an 
easy  and  fluent  lecturer,  gifted  with  a  sensitive  temperament, 
and,  having  the  heart  of  a  true  musician,  he  lectures  con 
atnore.  His  remarks,  distinguished  by  good  literary  periods, 
a  nice  touch  of  poetic  illustration,  and  a  genuine  humour,  give 
much  pleasure  to  musical  folks  of  all  grades.* 


THE  DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  R.  S.  LATIMER,  in  responding  to  the  President's  request 
to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  excellent  lecture,  went  on 
to  say  that  one  of  his  own  daughters  some  years  ago  had 
brought  from  Petrograd  two  busts,  one  of  Rubenstein  and  the 
other  of  Tchaikovsky.  Rubenstein  had,  he  feared,  come  to 
grief.  Even  in  the  best  regulated  drawing-rooms  accidents 
will  happen.  But  Tchaikovsky  still  held  his  head  proudly 
aloft.  If  he  could  have  heard  the  able  lecture  of  that  after- 
noon, he  might  have  held  it  more  proudly  than  ever.  The 

*  Mr.  Ashton  Jonson,  86,  West  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.,  intends 
giving  a  course  of  lessons  on  "  How  to  Understand  and  Appreciate 
Music,"  which  deserves  public  attention. 
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famous  Russian  composer  had  been  most  lucidly  expounded.* 
It  was  a  remarkable  gift  of  genius  to  be  able  to  express  in 
sweet  melodies  and  harmonies  the  widely  varying  thoughts 
and  moods  and  emotions  of  the  human  soul.  The  lecturer 
had  shown  them  how  skilfully  and  successfully  Tchaikovsky 
had  done  this  in  the  singularly  wide  range  of  his  compositions. 
The  lecturer's  selection  of  examples  showed  the  compass  of 
the  composer's  genius.  They  had  been  taken  across  the 
illimitable  Russian  steppe,  and  into  the  deeps  of  her  boundless 
forests ;  they  had  visited  historic  battlefields,  and  had  listened 
to  the  Petrograd  house-painter  whistling  at  his  work.  The 
lecturer  had  even  taken  them,  through  the  medium  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's music,  to  the  gates  of  Hades.  The  music  had  been 
interpreted  with  such  ability  by  the  lecturer  that  even  the 
ignoramus  in  music  such  as  he — the  speaker — was,  was  caught 
up  in  the  swirl  of  it  and  borne  along.  Mr.  Latimer  paid  a 
tribute  also  to  the  ladies  who  had  favoured  the  meeting  with 
the  vocalization  of  Tchaikovsky's  songs,  rendering  them  with 
such  sympathy  and  perfect  expression.  He  moved  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  to  the  lecturer. 


In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  Dr.  POLLEN  said  there 
were  two  kinds  of  criticism — one  destructive  and  the  other 
constructive.  The  former  might  be  described  as  "  German," 
and  had  been  applied  pretty  freely  by  The  Times,  the  Daily 
Mail,  and  the  Evening  News  in  their  recent  efforts  to  demolish 
Lord  Kitchener.  It  was  at  its  best  a  miserable  kind  of 
criticism,  but  constructive  criticism  was  always  enlightening 

*  Rev.  R.  S.  Latimer  had  been  looking  through,  for  the  purpose  of 
review,  a  most  useful  little  book,  "  Russia's  Gift  to  the  World  "  (pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  price  twopence).  It  was  a 
remarkable  statement  of  the  world's  indebtedness  to  Russia  in  the 
realms  of  Literature,  of  Music,  of  Art,  of  Physical  Science,  and  of  Philo- 
sophy. This  small  work  ought  to  be  spread  and  read  by  the  million 
in  this  country.  The  lecturer  was  doing  a  great  service  in  making  them 
acquainted  with  the  world's  heritage  in  the  music  of  this  man  of  genius. 
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and  useful,  and  the  lecturer  that  evening  had  given  them  in 
his  most  interesting  lecture  a  splendid  specimen  and  example 
of  constructive  criticism.  He  had,  as  it  were,  built  up  a 
perfect  image  of  the  great  Russian  composer,  and  had  shown 
how  the  great  Russian  genius  could  write  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare in  music,  in,  as  it  were,  "  Songs  without  Words."  Dr. 
Pollen  confessed  that  he  himself  had  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  music,  but  he  knew  and  felt  that  it  was  a 
beautiful  thing,  and  he  was  moved  by  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,  although  he  knew  not  how  they  were  contrived  or 
whence  they  came.  But  he  had  never  known  before  that 
evening  that  it  was  possible  to  write  plays  in  music  and  to 
describe  the  operations  of  a  battlefield,  and  he  felt  personally 
deeply  grateful  to  the  lecturer  for  his  delightful  address  and 
to  the  lady  artists  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  illustrated 
his  meaning  by  song.  The  lecturer  had  certainly  made  the 
piano  speak,  and  Dr.  Pollen  could  now  appreciate  how  inter- 
national and  world-resounding  music  could  be  made.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  music  was  an  international  language,  and  if 
they  could  all  speak  and  understand  music  as  the  lecturer 
evidently  could,  Dr.  Pollen  doubted  whether  there  was  any 
necessity  for  his  continuing  his  efforts  to  spread  the  inter- 
national language  known  as  Esperanto;  but  it  was  given  to 
few  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  music  achieved  by  the  lecturer, 
whereas  Esperanto  could  be  mastered  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  at  most  by  men  of  moderate  ability.  However,  his 
duty  that  evening  was  not  to  dilate  on  Esperanto,  but  to 
second  most  heartily  the  vote  of  thanks  which  had  been  pro- 
posed in  such  happy  terms  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latimer, 
and  this  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  doing,  and  he  would 
take  upon  himself  to  put  the  vote  to  the  meeting  with  the 
certainty  that  it  would  be  enthusiastically  carried. 


The  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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JULY  6xn,  1915.  THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


THE  MUSICAL  OUTLOOK  IN  RUSSIA. 
By  ERNEST  FOWLES,  F.R.A.M. 

ON  the  first  occasion  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  you,  I 
ventured  upon  a  review  of  the  brilliant  development  of  Rus- 
sian music  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  influence  of 
so  individual  and  national  a  school  of  musical  thought  upon 
an  insular  and  average  musician  such  as  your  lecturer  was 
set  forth,  and,  without  undue  exaggeration,  proclaimed  as 
the  revolution  of  a  people's  art  sense. 

To-day  our  thoughts  are  to  run  in  a  different  channel. 
We  are  to  consider  the  present  position  of  Russia  in  respect 
to  the  art  and  language  of  music.  Further,  we  are  to  project 
our  minds  into  the  future,  and  to  attempt  a  forecast  of  the 
musical  struggles  which  still  lie  before  the  musicians  of  that 
great  country.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  such 
a  forecast  must  be  founded  upon  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  work  that  has  been,  and  is  being,  done  by  those  well-tried 
and  courageous  artists  who  stand  for  the  elevation  of  their 
land  in  the  sphere  of  a  true  and  eclectic  intellectual]  sm. 

And  here  permit  me  to  say  that  our  programme  will  differ 
considerably  from  our  former  mode  of  procedure.  The 
musical  illustrations  will  not,  on  this  occasion,  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  lecture.  The  matter  before  us  is  too 
serious  to  be  suspended  even  for  flying  visits  to  the  realm  of 
sound.  We  will  first  concentrate  our  minds  entirely  upon 
the  subject,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  certain  definite 
conclusions  of  great  consequence  to  all  who  love  the  wonderful 
imagery  of  the  language  of  music. 
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Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  turn  to  the  practical  side  of 
the  art,  and  listen  to  a  selection  of  music  representative  of 
Russian  composers  as  a  whole. 

In  brief,  it  will  be  my  aim,  firstly,  to  energize  you  into 
active  sympathy  with  the  great  subject  of  our  meditations, 
and  then  to  offer  to  you  the  reward — if  I  may  so  call  it — of 
the  more  perfect  apprehension  assured  by  the  undivided 
attention  you  have  given  to  the  subject. 

The  Musical  Outlook  in  Russia. — The  very  thought  is  an 
inspiration !  How  can  we  disassociate  it  from  that  yet 
greater  outlook  which  fills  the  mind  of  every  thinker  to-day  ? 
Frankly,  it  is  impossible. 

When  I  addressed  you  two  years  ago,  before  the  terrible 
contest  of  to-day  was  even  imagined  as  a  possibility,  it  was 
my  happy  chance  to  close  with  these  words : 

May  it  be  permitted  to  an  Englishman  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  rapid  progress  towards  mutual  understanding  which 
now  marks  the  intercourse  between  the  two  great  empires 
may,  in  the  end,  bring  about  that  perfect  reign  of  goodwill, 
without  which  national  ideals  lose  their  power  to  stimulate  and 
inspire. 

If  we  had  only  known  !  If  we  had  only  dreamt  that,  in  a 
few  short  months,  our  nation  would  have  been  honoured  as 
a  brother-in-arms  upon  the  field  of  battle,  a  brother  of  this 
same  great  empire,  our  hearts  would  have  been  stirred  to 
their  very  depths,  our  sympathies  would  have  known  no  limit. 
And  the  unexpected,  the  colossally  unexpected,  has  come 
about.  There  is  no  hysterical  waving  of  flags,  no  exhibition 
of  mawkish  sentimentality.  Apparently  the  average  English- 
man is  as  heedless  to  the  claims  of  the  Russian  as  he 
was  in  those  days  which  now  seem  so  far  away.  But  deep 
down  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  far  removed  from  a 
suspicion  of  sentimental  taint,  are  the  precious  seeds  of  trust 
and  love  and  confidence  and  sympathy,  which  only  need  the 
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removal  of  the  calamities  of  war  to  rise  in  a  glorious  harvest 
of  divine  possibilities. 

If  we  could  look  into  the  history  of  the  next  few  decades, 
when  the  present  horrors  are  viewed  only  through  the  per- 
spective of  development,  the  first  things  within  the  range  of 
vision  would  perhaps  be  the  compensation  for  our  own  suffer- 
ings. We  should  see  our  land  regenerated,  rescued  from  the 
sloth  of  shallowness,  recovered  from  the  mortal  diseases  of 
improvidence  and  selfishness,  clothed  again  and  in  her  right 
mind. 

But  the  vision  would  take  in  more  than  this.  We  should 
see  the  countries  of  those  who  are  our  present  allies,  and  who 
felt  the  lash,  the  scorpion  of  a  cruel  war,  themselves  purified 
and  inspired,  energized  by  the  new  life  stretching  before 
them. 

But  still  the  vision  would  grow.  We  should  see  the  nations 
which  had  suffered  together,  which  had  given  of  their  best  for 
the  common  weal,  which  had  stood  side  by  side  in  the  heat  of 
the  conflict,  in  the  clash  of  arms,  in  the  valley  of  humiliation, 
and  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration — these  we  should  see 
stretching  hands  of  brotherhood,  drawing  inspiration  each 
from  each,  casting  all  petty  antipathies  relentlessly  aside, 
striving  to  build  anew  in  faith  and  hope  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  past.  Truly  a  goodly,  nay,  a  godlike  vision  !  And  we 
who  stand  to-day  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  cataclysm  of  the 
powers  of  evil  may  take  this  hope  to  ourselves,  in  the  sure 
confidence  that  our  vision  expresses  but  a  tiny  part  of  that 
great  whole  which  will  embrace  mankind  after  these  powers 
have  done  their  worst. 

We  stand,  therefore,  at  a  veritable  parting  of  the  ways. 
Every  activity  known  to  man  is  involved  in  the  mighty 
interests  at  stake. 

The  man  of  utilitarian  pursuit  is  looking  around  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  resumption  of  his  energies  on  new  lines. 
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The  man  of  science  has  observed  the  prostitution  of  his 
great  subject  to  the  baser  ends  of  man,  and  is  waiting  to  point 
the  world  to  a  new  way,  a  way  more  excellent. 

The  man  of  art  gazes  joyously  into  the  future  as  he  weighs 
its  possibilities,  and  looks  for  renewed  inspiration  from  the 
very  contradictions  of  human  experience. 

For  one  and  all  the  life  before  us  will  be  new — new  in 
essence  and  in  degree.  Old  ideals  will  have  to  yield  place 
to  new.  Conceptions  that  were  deemed  to  have  been  tested 
by  time  will  again  be  called  to  pass  through  the  fires  of 
judgment.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  no  subject 
will  escape  a  re-energized  application  of  the  law  of  selection, 
which  altered  conditions  and  changed  habits  will — literally 
at  the  bayonet's  point — force  upon  the  nations  at  large. 

My  audience  will  already  be  censuring  me  for  so  long  a 
preamble  to  my  subject.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  no  preamble,  but 
the  very  subject  itself.  A  year  ago,  one  would  have  been 
content  to  treat  almost  any  subject  without  direct  reference 
to  the  human  interests  which  seemed  to  lie  beyond  its  scope. 
We — readers,  listeners,  thinkers,  observers,  lecturers — had 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  an  unhealthy  introspection,  which 
often  prevented  us  from  gaining  the  broad,  the  indispensably 
synthetic  view  demanded  by  every  subject  of  human  concern. 
We  were  accustomed  to  place  our  subjects  in  watertight 
compartments,  and  now  we  find  it  difficult  to  forsake  the 
indurated  custom  of  years. 

It  is  no  mere  truism  to  say  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
problem  which  has  shaken  us  from  the  smug  self-satisfaction 
of  our  former  days. 

At  the  present  moment  the  problem  is  one  of  war,  how  it 
may  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  vigour.  Soon,  however, 
the  problem  will  widen ;  nay,  it  will  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  smaller  problems,  each  of  which  will  demand  a  distinct 
and  separate  solution.  The  political,  social,  educational, 
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labour,  fiscal,  territorial,  military,  naval,  and  other  problems 
may  be  passed  over  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  Let 
us  approach  the  art  problem  temperately,  soberly,  and,  as 
far  as  lies  within  our  power,  justly  and  without  the  arriere- 
pensee  of  the  average  Englishman,  who  enters  upon  such 
questions  with  characteristic  caution  and  immobility  of 
thought. 

The  art  problem,  as  I  have  called  it,  refers  in  our  case  to 
that  part  of  the  great  sphere  of  art  which  is  consecrated  to 
music. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  great  changes  in  the  world  of 
music.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether  musicians  as  a  body 
are  even  dimly  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  developments 
which  many  of  us  can  see  in  the  very  throes  of  birth.  The 
musical  map  of  Europe  is  being  recast.  The  process  is  by  no 
means  due  to  the  war,  although  this  will  have  a  considerable 
influence  in  bringing  matters  quickly  and  decisively  to  a  head. 

We  have  been  called  an  insular  people.  Geographically 
the  description  may  be  accurate ;  in  sympathy,  in  ideals,  moral 
and  otherwise,  it  may  often  be  still  more  accurate.  It  is 
certain  that,  whatever  breadth  of  view  we  have  displayed  in 
those  matters  which  pertain  wholly  to  intellectual  craft  and 
activity,  our  sympathies  have  often  been  unresponsive  to  the 
claims  of  that  vast  world  of  emotional  movement  which  it 
is  the  mission  of  art,  and  particularly  of  the  art  of  music,  to 
portray. 

Perhaps  the  unresponsivness  of  the  Englishman  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Perhaps  he  labours,  even  in  these  days, 
under  the  disadvantages  of  a  race  untravelled  and  slow  to 
grasp  the  portents  of  the  times. 

Perhaps  it  is  his  fate  ever  to  lean  upon  fashion,  to  make 
his  abode  in  veritable  trenches  of  emotional  apathy. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  drawbacks  which  have 
acted  as  a  barrier  to  his  reception  of  the  music  of  other  lands 
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generally,  they  are  about  to  be  removed  with  a  startling 
rapidity,  and  with  a  thoroughness  which  will  utterly  prevent 
their  re-erection  again  to  dull  the  imaginations  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  A  large  part  of  Europe  is  being  drawn 
together  by  chains  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Of  all  the 
results  which  will  flow  from  this  new  community  of  ideals,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
that  great  land  we  call  Eussia  will  not  be  the  least  valuable. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  Russia  is  no  new  interest  to  English- 
men. The  work  of  your  Society  is  itself  a  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. But  it  is  one  thing  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  doc- 
trinaires and  quite  another  to  feel  the  human  breathing 
element  of  mutual  service  and  goodwill.  Some  of  us,  for 
instance,  have  been  talking  about  the  music  of  Russia  for 
years.  The  Englishman  has  listened  with  characteristic  good 
humour,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  he  has  been  content  to 
allow  the  matter  to  retire  to  the  lumber-room  of  his  mind. 

But  we  must  be  just  to  the  Englishman. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  Russian 
composer  know,  only  too  well,  that  it  was  the  sneer  of  a  more 
westerly  nation  which  acted  as  a  barrier  to  our  general  recep- 
tion of  his  music.  Time  after  time,  in  the  pages  of  the  writers 
of  this  nation,  we  have  happened  upon  the  remark  that  Russian 
music  was  not  to  be  considered  seriously.  Here  is  a  list  of 
opinions  gathered  at  random : 

That  it  is  a  mixture  of  native  folk-songs  and  Italian  atmo- 
sphere. 

That  the  best  part  of  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Germans. 

That  if  the  colour  peculiar  to  Russian  art  were  taken  from 
it  little  of  value  remained  behind. 

That  it  was  formed  by  the  national  rhythms  grafted  on  to 
German  art. 

Such  opinions,  even  when  they  are  not  mutually  self-con- 
tradictory, are  of  no  value  in  appraising  the  vital  instincts  of 
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Russian  musical  art.  They  emanate  from  minds  essentially 
analytic  and  one-sided.  But  that  these  opinions  held  the 
ground  with  some  tenacity  for  a  length  of  time  is  proved  by 
the  very  general  ignorance  of  Russian  music  in  our  land 
to-day.  No  measure  of  condemnation  that  we  can  pass  upon 
ourselves  can  be  too  great.  The  cult  of  German  music,  for 
example,  was  a  fashion  amongst  us  for  so  long  that  we  arrived 
at  that  pitch  of  self-effacement  in  which  all  music  was  viewed 
through  the  German  glasses  of  criticism.  In  fact  the  German 
critic  and  reviewer  worked  his  way  with  us,  and  brought  us 
to  a  condition  of  entire  mental  servitude. 

What  an  escape  we  have  had  !  Shall  we,  as  a  people,  ever 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  grace  of  judgment  in  those  matters 
which  profess  to  pertain  to  the  world  beautiful  ?  At  least  the 
scales  are  off  our  eyes — for  the  present.  We  no  longer  see 
men  as  trees  walking — or  think  we  do  not. 

At  such  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  nations  the  ordinary  man 
of  the  world  is  in  dire  need  of  a  guide  who  will  lead  him  into 
the  paths  of  artistic  pleasantness. 

He  considers  that  he  can  do  without  a  guide  for  politics. 
The  customary  habit  of  the  Englishman  to  regard  himself  as 
a  past-master  in  the  science  of  politics  is  in  all  probability 
ineradicable. 

He  deems  himself  able  to  manage  without  a  guide  for 
philosophy  and  religion.  The  Englishman  possesses  strong 
ideas  on  both  these  subjects;  he  flirts  with  the  one  and,  often 
without  understanding,  honours  the  other.  But  he  is  self- 
sufficient  in  respect  to  either. 

He  is  strangely  at  fault  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  art. 
Sometimes  he  strives  to  hide  his  ^ignorance  by  shielding 
himself  behind  the  identity  of  another  who  knows  more  than 
himself.  As  a  rule,  however,  he  welcomes  a  guide  in  art 
with  an  exuberance  which  sits  somewhat  awkwardly  upon 
the  general  independence  of  his  character.  In  things  musical 
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who  possess  the  power  to  act  as  human  finger-posts  at  this 
time  of  need  will  be  among  the  most  stimulating  influences 
in  the  world  of  intelligence. 

We  may  propose  to  ourselves  three  problems: 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  examine  the  fundamentals  upon 
which  the  art  of  music  rests,  and  then  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  measure  of  Russia's  stability  from  that  particular  point 
of  view. 

Secondly,  we  will  look  into  the  question  of  internal  develop- 
ment in  special  relation  to  the  musical  art  forms  of  Russia. 

Thirdly,  we  will  attempt  a  forecast  of  Russia's  musical 
activities,  conceived,  not  in  a  fruitless  method  of  loose  pro- 
phecy, but  in  view  of  her  art  progress  during  the  last  century. 

The  Fundamentals  upon  which  the  Art  of  Music  rests. — The 
phrase  appears  heavy  when  some  of  us  recall  our  favourite 
musical  atmosphere  !  But  music  is  a  great  art,  with  a  great 
past,  and  a  still  greater  future  lying  before  it.  And  before 
we  can  possess  a  clear  understanding  of  its  message  we  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  foundations  of  that  message  and  their 
precise  relevance  to  the  art  itself.  Therefore  I  would  first 
have  you  realize  that  music  is  a  great  language,  a  sentient 
and  powerful  mode  of  speech,  and  not  a  mere  rhythmic  lilt 
to  occupy  the  lighter  moments  of  our  lives.  Writers  and 
poets  innumerable  have  spoken  to  us  about  the  power  of 
music ;  but  few  of  us  really  apprehend  the  fact  that  this  power 
arises  from  the  properties  of  the  art  as  a  language.  Music 
is  indeed  a  language  without  limitations  of  any  kind.  The 
language  of  words  is  restricted,  even  painfully  so.  No  attempt 
at  paradox  is  intended  when  we  suggest  that  the  technique 
of  speech  is  perhaps  most  wonderful  in  its  limitations;  for 
everyone  in  this  room,  at  some  time  or  another,  has  passed 
through  an  experience  which  no  machinery  of  words  could 
have  expressed  adequately  and  convincingly.  It  is  at  such  a 
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juncture  in  life  when  music  fills  the  gap  and  satisfies  the 
yearning  of  the  soul. 

This  is  the  reason  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  us  by  the 
great  "Dead  March,"  with  the  rolling  drums  and  the  atmo- 
sphere impregnated  with  gloom.  We  may  imagine  that  we 
are  impressed  by  the  note  of  bereavement  rather  than  by 
the  speech  of  the  music.  But  there  we  err.  It  is  the 
language  of  music  which  is  then  speaking  to  us,  that  vast 
vehicle  of  human  emotion;  it  is  conjuring  up  the  great 
realities  of  life  and  death,  expressing  for  us  those  thoughts 
which  lie  too  deep  for  words. 

Or,  to  strike  a  fuller  note,  this  will  be  the  cause  of  the  power 
which  will  speak  to  us  all  when  we  hear  the  joyous  march  of 
triumph,  the  signal  that  this  dear  land  of  ours  is  freed  once 
more  from  the  unhallowed  blight  of  war.  The  language  of 
music  will  then  speak  to  us  in  tones  of  gladness  and  rejoicing, 
it  will  lift  up  our  hearts  anew,  it  will  remind  us  not  only  of 
victory,  but  of  fortitude  to  bear  ourselves  as  men. 

It  is  the  strangest  thing  to  me  to  realize  that  most  people 
appraise  music  from  the  attenuated  point  of  view  indicated 
by  their  liking  or  disliking,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  simple 
tunes.  Like  children,  they  only  see  one  side  of  the  picture. 
Music  is  not  a  science  of  sounds;  it  is  a  language,  a  subtle 
language  of  tones,  sublimated  by  the  personality  of  the 
composer.  One  writer  addresses  you  by  a  string  of  words, 
another  by  a  string  of  tones,  either  vibrating  with  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  author.  ^Those,  for  instance,  who  do  not 
know  the  Italian  language  are  often  spellbound  when  listen- 
ing to  the  delivery  of  poetry  in  that  tongue  by  a  practised 
speaker.  What  is  the  attraction,  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional link  ?  Tone,  pure  tone,  only  tone. 

To  connect  these  thoughts  with  the  music  of  Russia  is  to 
feel  that  the  Russian  composer  invariably  tells  us  about  his 
country  and  its  moods.  That  it  is  supremely  emotional  is  a 
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natural  result  of  its  origin  in  the  midst  of  a  people  themselves 
ardently  emotional.  Since  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
music  to  convey  concrete  images,  we  do  not  seek  to  gather 
such  from  the  Kussian  composer.  He  tells  us  what  is  far 
better.  Not  about  the  things  we  can  feel,  or  see,  or  smell; 
but  about  those  which  are  perceived  by  the  inward  vision  only, 
the  things  which  last,  the  things  which  matter  most  in  our 
lives.  He  speaks  of  these  in  his  music,  and,  as  we  listen,  we 
can  trace  his  hopes  and  his  fears,  his  triumphs  and  his  abase- 
ments, until  the  music  seems  as  though  it  were  the  incarnation 
of  a  living  spirit  of  mood.  Those  who  wish  to  get  the  best 
out  of  Russian  music,  who  wish  to  probe  its  meaning  to  the 
very  depths,  must  first  realize  that  the  composer  is  dealing 
with  his  art  as  a  language — a  language  not  only  able  to  seize 
his  passing  thoughts,  but  possessing  the  power  to  project 
them  into  the  mind  of  another. 

It  has  always  been  thus  in  the  history  of  Russian  music. 
Critics  remind  us  that  in  the  days  before  the  great  awakening 
Russians  were  content  to  accept  the  trivialities  of  music 
represented  by  the  less  exalted  productions  of  the  Italian 
school.  Such  a  fact,  in  my  own  humble  opinion,  merely 
signifies  that  the  people  were  looking  for  a  music  which 
should  reflect  their  innermost  aspirations,  and  were  studiously, 
and  of  set  purpose,  avoiding  an  approach  to  the  more  analytic 
exposition  of  the  art  characteristic  of  at  least  one  European 
nation  at  the  time.  The  fact  is  no  more  derogatory  to  the 
musical  selective  power  of  the  Russians  than  was,  for  example, 
our  own  apparent  proneness  to  the  lighter  type  of  Italian 
opera,  the  desire  for  which — as  the  comparatively  recent 
failure  of  a  certain  enterprise  has  reminded  us — has  virtually 
ceased  in  this  land.  If  music  consisted  of  the  puerile  em- 
bellishment of  the  sounds  of  the  scale  it  might  be  an  art,  but 
such  art  as  it  contained  would  be  of  a  purely  decorative  cast; 
in  no  sense  could  it  be  regarded  as  a  fine  art.  But,  if  we  had 
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learned  the  lesson  in  no  other  way,  the  Russians  would  have 
shown  us,  as  they  have  shown  all  the  world,  that  music  is  a 
great  universal  tongue,  an  ideal  means  of  communication 
between  soul  and  soul,  between  one  nation  and  another. 

Another  fundamental  in  the  making  of  music  is  atmosphere. 
It  is  the  mission  of  art  to  transport  its  devotees  to  realms  of 
enchantment.  More  sure  than  the  magic  carpet  of  Eastern 
lore,  it  bears  them  from  one  environment  to  another,  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  sordid  and  the  earthly  to  the  secure 
vantage-ground  of  the  inward  and  ideal. 

For  example,  in  the  French  music  of  the  eighteenth  century 
we  see,  as  in  a  vision,  the  social  characteristics  of  the  people ; 
it  is  a  music  of  powder  and  patches,  of  pompadours  and 
perukes. 

Similarly,  as  we  look  into  the  music  of  Russia,  it  is  to  realize 
that  we  are  being  transported  into  an  atmosphere  not  our  own. 
At  times  this  atmosphere  is  strangely  oppressive,  and  we 
feel  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  some  indefinite  tragedy; 
on  such  occasions  we  remember  that  the  folk-songs  of  the 
country  betray  a  distinct  bias  towards  the  cast  of  mind  over- 
borne by  images  of  almost  perpetual  sadness.  At  other 
times  the  music  mounts  upwards  in  glad  greeting  to  the  spirit 
of  joy;  but  these  are  the  rarer  moments.  The  Russian  may 
seem  at  times  to  throw  care  to  the  winds,  but  he  never  relaxes 
his  grip  on  the  sterner  stresses  of  existence.  It  is  almost  a 
natural  consequence  that  atmosphere  saturates  his  art  work 
in  no  ordinary  degree;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  on 
this  very  account  that  his  music  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
hypercritical  nature  of  those  who  are  occupied  with  their 
dissecting  apparatus  in  the  region  of  analysis. 

We  now  approach  the  second  part  of  our  subject.  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  the  question  of  development  as  it  affects 
the  Russian  school  of  music. 

Development !     It  seems  a  tough  word  in  relation  to  the 
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gentle  art  of  music.  It  bears  two  meanings,  and  these  are 
so  entirely  separate  that,  before  we  can  apply  the  subject 
to  the  music  of  Russia,  we  must  be  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other.  Let  me  take  the  more  technical 
meaning  first. 

A  composer  may  express  a  thought,  and  subsequently 
subject  this  thought  to  a  process  of  treatment  by  way  of  a 
gradual  and  logical  metamorphosis.  He  will  throw  new  light 
upon  the  thought,  present  it  from  different  points  of  view, 
analyze  it  through  and  through,  dissect  it,  bring  it  within 
the  influence  of  another  environment,  until  your  very  ears 
tingle  with  the  fertility  of  his  resourcefulness. 

This  is  thematic  development.  When  development  of  this 
kind  is  the  outcome  of  a  strong  and  pure  imagination  it  raises 
music  to  a  position  of  incontestable  intellectualism.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  cold  and  calculating 
cast  of  mind,  when  it  is  dominated  by  a  rigid  academicalism, 
when  the  process  is  not  stimulated  by  a  train  of  pure  emo- 
tional thought,  then  development  is  one  of  the  dullest,  driest, 
deadliest  things  in  the  whole  world  of  human  activity. 

The  other  use  of  the  word  development  brings  us  into  touch 
with  the  great  facts  of  emotional  imagination.  The  truth  that 
music  is  the  great  portrayer  of  human  emotion  is  in  danger, 
of  becoming  a  platitude.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  use' 
the  phrase  we  are  not  always  conscious  of  what  we  understand 
by  the  emotional  life.  It  is  the  real  part  of  man — the  part 
which  rages,  which  burns,  which  loves,  which  energizes  and 
inspires;  that  part  which  helps  man  to  feel  the  glory  of  the 
ideal  and  the  realness  of  the  unseen.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
mysterious  make-up  of  man  which  music  touches  and  purifies 
and  glorifies.  This,  therefore,  is  the  true  mission  of  music — 
the  idealization  of  the  inner  life  of  man. 

Such  a  fact  necessarily  leads  us  to  perceive  that  every 
musical  work  of  worth  contains  a  delineation  of  some  phase 
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of  emotion,  and  that  it  is  the  particular  aim  of  the  composer  to 
present  this  to  the  imagination  of  his  hearers.  Further,  that 
such  a  delineation  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  a  develop- 
ment which  of  necessity  accompanies  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  the  emotional  phase  actually  depicted.  You  will  see  what 
I  mean  if  we  refer  for  a  moment  to  that  wonderful  sonata 
by  Beethoven,  vulgarly  known  as  the  "  Moonlight."  In  the 
first  movement  the  emotions  are  steadied  by  the  tranquillity 
of  the  intimate  thoughts  as  they  come  from  the  heart  of  the 
composer  and  insinuate  themselves  into  that  of  the  listener. 
The  music  flows  onward,  as  though  there  were  naught  in  the 
world  but  unchequered  calm  and  profound  peace.  Those  of 
us  who  know  what  it  is  to  feel  deeply  are  perhaps  dimly  con- 
scious of  an  undercurrent  of  passion,  and  that  the  calm  is 
like  the  repose  of  Nature  before  the  coming  of  some  mighty 
onslaught  of  elemental  fury.  The  music  of  the  second  move- 
ment seems  to  throw  us  off  our  guard.  Intimations  of  playful 
import  relieve  the  tension  for  a  moment.  The  gathering 
storm-clouds  appear  to  be  dispersing.  The  air  seems  lighter, 
the  atmosphere  less  charged.  It  is  but  an  illusion.  Sud- 
denly the  third  movement  plunges  us  into  a  very  vortex  of 
vehement  passion.  Our  emotional  being  is  stirred  to  its 
profoundest  depths.  We  begin  to  be  conscious  of  the  reality 
of  those  experiences  which  smite  the  soul  and  which  trans- 
figure the  life  within.  The  tension  grows.  In  ever-moving 
development  the  music  courses  onwards  until  the  final  chords 
are  reached  and  we  sink  back  exhausted — and  illuminated. 

I  have  placed  these  two  types  of  development  before  you 
with  a  very  definite  purpose.  The  first  type  brings  music 
into  touch  with  intellectual  organisms  in  general.  The 
second  type  does  not  exclude  intellectualism.  God  forbid  ! 
It  shows  the  true  place  of  intellectualism  in  art,  not  as  one  of 
pre-eminence,  but  as  one  of  happy  comradeship  with  the 
higher  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  task  of  portraying  human 
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emotion.  In  the  make-up  of  man  we  have  the  physical,  the 
thinking  apparatus,  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
call  the  soul.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the  soul.  Therefore 
an  art  development  which  professes  to  deal  with  the  mysteries 
of  that  deep-seated  part  of  the  being  of  man  is  confessedly 
and  logically  the  superior. 

We  must  reach  such  a  point  of  psychological  knowledge 
fully  to  apprehend  the  position  of  the  Kussian  composer  in 
the  important  sphere  of  development.  In  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  average  Russian  I  feel  that 
I  am  skating  on  perilously  thin  ice.  Yet,  if  you  will  forgive 
my  excursion  into  the  psychology  of  a  nation  alien  to  my 
own,  I  will  advance  the  opinion — formed,  I  may  say,  in  no 
sudden  heat  of  enthusiasm,  but  in  such  sober  thought  as  I 
have  been  able  to  command — that  the  Russian  stands  second 
to  no  man  in  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  emotional  life. 
Here  we  have  the  key,  the  secret,  the  fundamental  reason  of 
his  music.  Can  you  not  see  in  the  suddenness  of  his  musical 
development  centuries,  it  may  be,  of  struggles  towards  an 
expression  suited  to  his  needs  ? 

The  simile  may  be  rough  and  inartistic,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Russia  was  like  an  overcharged 
boiler  without  a  safety-valve.  The  heart  of  the  people  was 
full  to  bursting-point.  They  felt,  by  instinct,  that  they 
had  much  to  offer  to  the  world,  much  to  be  expressed  and 
which  they  possessed  the  power  to  express.  At  such  times 
in  the  history  of  nations  the  usual  kid-glove  processes  of  silent 
evolution  are  useless.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  sur- 
charged boiler  can  no  longer  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
concentrated  gases.  Then  the  inevitable  happens.  Sud- 
denly we  find  a  country  hitherto  apparently  without  a  trace 
of  creative  genius  miraculously  transformed  into  a  veritable 
hothouse  of  development.  We  find  composers  springing  up 
on  all  sides,  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  of  music  to  all  mankind. 
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And  what — in  the  music  of  Russia — was  the  motive  force,  the 
spring  of  the  ever-widening  movement  ?  The  emotional  life 
of  the  people. 

If  I  have  read  the  art  history  of  Russia  aright  the  Russian 
people  would  have  been  the  last  to  accept  a  form  of  music 
of  an  academic  cast.  The  glories  of  complexity,  the  pro- 
fundities of  the  scholar,  they  would  have  cast  to  the  winds, 
unless  these  things  had  helped  them  to  the  only  conception 
that  appeared  to  them  rational  or  indeed  possible.  It  was 
the  Russian  life  they  longed  to  see  mirrored  in  their  music. 
They  wished  to  feel  that  their  inner  aspirations  and  ideals 
would  be  pictured  in  the  living,  molten  language  of  the  art. 
Development  would  have  had  no  meaning  to  them  apart  from 
a  vivifying  reproduction  of  the  most  intimate  experiences  of 
their  lives. 

Consequently,  to  understand  the  musical  art  of  the  Russian 
nation  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  founded 
upon  their  own  national  and  personal  life  of  emotion.  And 
since  this  life  is  pure  and  free,  not  subject  to  fitfulness  or 
shallowness,  it  was  destined  that  the  music  which  depicted 
it  should  also  partake  of  these  characteristics,  and  should 
represent  in  idealized  form  the  profoundest  experiences  of 
the  race. 

We  reach  the  last  stage  of  our  journey.  An  opportunity  is 
afforded  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  those  forces  which  appear 
to  make  for  progress  in  the  music  of  the  Russia  of  to-day. 

In  what  manner  will  these  forces  bring  about  a  school  of 
national  music  capable  of  holding  a  commanding  position  in 
the  world  of  music  at  large  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  realize  that  a  condition  of  flux 
no  longer  describes  the  music  of  that  great  land.  Her  art  has 
been  solidified  on  foundations  beyond  question  firm  and 
secure.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  her  music  will 
endure  the  shocks  of  time.  It  has  endured,  it  endures,  and 
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it  will  endure.  Russia  has  not  yet  produced  a  composer  of 
commanding  genius.  That  which  would  be  a  misfortune  for 
many  another  land  is,  in  her  own  case,  almost  a  sign  of 
strength,  and  for  this  reason:  If  we  compare  the  music  of 
Germany  for  a  moment  with  that  of  Russia,  it  is  to  discover 
that,  in  the  former  land,  nothing  really  counts  but  the  first- 
rate.  The  productions  of  second-rate  German  composers  are 
unspeakable.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  music  in  the  world  more 
unemotional,  less  human,  than  that  which  lies  below  the 
uppermost  strata  of  German  activity.  In  Russia,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  a  host  of  less-distinguished  writers  whose 
work  reflects  the  emotional  idioms  of  the  people  in  an  alto- 
gether acceptable  form. 

The  reason  is  near  at  hand.  The  Russian  composer — be  he 
illustrious  or  of  seemingly  little  account  in  the  world  of 
music — approaches  music  by  the  only  path  possible  to  those 
whose  eyes  have  been  fully  opened.  It  is  to  him  a  language 
of  human  and  personal  expression.  Therefore,  when  he  writes 
he  speaks  to  his  audience  as  a  man  to  his  brother  men.  He 
is  not  attracted  by  the  subtleties  of  thematic  analysis,  but 
revels  in  the  full-day  illumination  of  a  soul  open  to  the  benign 
influence  of  the  world  beautiful. 

Therefore — and  we  affirm  it  confidently — to  change  his 
music,  to  deflect  it  from  its  present  path,  would  mean  a 
radical  change  in  his  nature  and  ideals.  We  know  not  what 
may  be  in  store  for  Russia  at  the  close  of  this  great  war. 
There  may  be  an  epoch  before  her  of  a  prosperity  such  as  she 
has  never  known;  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  much  national 
suffering ;  she  will  be  bound  by  the  strongest  of  ties  to  at  least 
three  other  European  nations;  she  will  no  longer  be  a  far-off 
land,  but  one  nigh  at  hand  in  virtue  of  sympathy  and  remem- 
brance. All  these  things  will  exert  a  great  influence  upon 
her  as  a  nation.  And  since  the  art  life  of  a  nation  is  often 
a  reflection  of  the  national  life,  there  may  be  moments  of 
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surprise  for  many  of  us  who  may  be  living  during  the  next 
few  years. 

The  exact  trend  of  development  before  the  Russia  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  a  subject  of  vast  interest  to  all  musicians. 
The  daring  experimentalism  of  the  last  few  years  has  not  left 
Russia  unscathed.  We  would  not  wish  for  a  moment  that 
it  should  be  so.  That  there  are  undiscovered  paths  in  the 
realm  of  music  is  not  only  the  fond  hope  of  many  dreamers, 
but  a  profound  conviction  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  express  their  belief  with  weight  and  authority. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  here  to  enter  upon  a  technical 
exposition  or  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  pioneers;  yet  it  is 
possible  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  a  truer  progress  in  the 
virgin  forests  of  musical  art  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
Russian  school  than  obtains  in  musical  circles  devoted  to  the 
same  cause  in  many  other  lands.  For,  whatever  temptations 
may  cross  the  path  of  the  Russian  composer,  he  will  be  saved 
from  actual  peril  by  the  great  love  of  the  nation  at  large 
for  healthy  music.  We  who  profess  to  teach  the  art  of  music 
are  not  always  mindful  of  the  vastly  more  important  part 
of  the  musical  world — to  wit,  the  musical  laity.  It  is  the  laity 
who  are  really  the  masters  of  the  situation.  They  show  us 
the  path,  and  if  we  are  reluctant  to  follow  it  they  possess 
the  means  to  bring  us  quickly  to  heel.  Of  course  we  all 
know  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  undervalue  the  enormous  in- 
fluence exerted  by  pure-souled  and  capable  leaders  of  musical 
thought.  But  when  a  nation  has  made  up  its  mind  that 
music  is  not  only  one  of  the  joys  of  life,  but  one  of  tits  great 
necessities,  that  nation  is  not  far  off  the  time  when  it  will  be 
acclaimed  throughout  the  world  as  a  leader  in  the  musical 
councils  of  the  nations. 

We  greet  Russia  as  a  friend  and  as  a  brother.     We  greet 
her  in  the  name  of  the  glorious  Muse  herself.    We  say  to  her : 
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Go  forth  and  conquer ;  then  display  to  all  the  world  the  riches 
of  your  inimitable  imagination,  the  treasures  of  your  match- 
less idealism. 

Having  said  this,  there  is  nothing  more  that  an  Englishman 
can  do  but  to  return  into  a  silence  which  only  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  music  of  a  great  people  ever  induced  him  to  break. 


The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  selection  of  music — played  by 
the  lecturer — from  the  works  of  Borodin,  Arensky,  Liadoff, 
Gliere,  Tschaikowsky,  etc.,  and  by  a  rendering  of  Glazounoffs 
Concerto  in  F  Minor,  in  which  the  solo  part  was  taken  by 
Miss  Edna  Joslin,  L.R.A.M. 


THE  DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  J.  STEPHENSON,  B.D.,  said: 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,  I  often  wish 
that  votes  of  thanks  might  be  proposed  in  silence,  not  for 
the  lecturer's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  audience,  because 
so  often  the  edge  is  taken  off  the  words  of  the  lecturer  by  the 
irrelevant  remarks  of  those  who  follow. 

Mr.  Fowles  is  without  doubt  a  prophet  of  music.  He  has 
high  ideals,  and  a  vision  of  what  music  really  is  and  of  what 
its  mission  may  be. 

So  many  people — yea,  we  might  say  the  majority  of  people 
— treat  music  as  they  treat  poetry  and  religion :  it  is  considered 
a  pleasure  rather  than  a  necessity.  How  often  do  we  hear 
it  said  by  young  people,  "  Yes,  I  know  Browning  and  Tenny- 
son and  others  "  ?  But  they  know  these  poets  because  they 
have  taken  them  in  the  Oxford  Senior  or  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  Examinations;  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
heart-rending  experiences  through  which  these  poets  have 
passed  and  which  they  have  laid  bare  in  their  poetry. 
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We  shall  have  learned  a  great  lesson  to-day  if  we  leave  this 
lecture-hall  with  this  fact  standing  out — that  music  is  not 
simply  a  combination  and  interpretation  of  sounds,  but  that 
it  is  rather  a  great  spiritual  force. 

Mr.  Fowles  always  emphasizes  the  great  need  of  endeavour- 
ing to  understand  musical  thought;  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so, 
but  his  great  mission  is  to  train  our  minds  so  to  grasp  this 
great  feature  of  music  that  we  shall  at  least  catch  something 
of  the  whisperings  of  this  wonderful  art. 

This  lecture  has,  without  doubt,  been  one  of  the  finest 
that  Mr.  Fowles  has  ever  delivered,  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  Miss  Edna  Joslin. 


In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  Dr.  POLLEN  said  it  was 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  add  a  word  to  the  eloquent  tribute 
paid  to  the  merits  of  the  lecture  and  to  the  qualifications  and 
skill  of  the  lecturer  by  the  reverend  proposer  of  the  vote. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  (Dr.  Pollen)  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Ernest  Fowles,  but,  delightful  as 
the  previous  lectures  had  proved,  the  address  with  musical 
illustrations  delivered  that  evening  had  surpassed  them  all. 
He  congratulated  the  audience  on  the  high  privilege  they  had 
enjoyed,  and  he  knew  that  in  tendering  sincere  and  grateful 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  he  was  speaking  for  every  one  of  those 
present  that  afternoon.  They  would  all  leave  the  hall  feeling 
purer  and  better  in  every  way  for  the  glimpses  Mr.  Fowles 
had  given  them  of  the  musical  outlook  in  Russia.  All 
present  had  been  led  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
assertion  that — 

"  Music's  ethereal  voice  was  given 

Not  to  dissolve  our  clay, 
But  draw  Promethean  fires  from  heaven, 
And  purge  the  dross  away  !" 
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And  Mr.  Fowles,  not  alone  by  his  clear  insight  and  ready 
eloquence,  but  by  his  complete  mastery  of  that  "  musical 
whole ' ' — the  piano — aided  by  Miss  Edna  Joslin,  had  shown 
what  the  soul  of  Russian  music  meant,  and  what  purifying 
effects  it  was  capable  of  producing  in  the  world. 

It  was  therefore  with  sincere  gratitude  that  he  seconded 
the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  in  such  happy  terms  and  such 
choice  language  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stephenson. 


The  vote  was  carried  unanimously  by  acclamation. 
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REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS,  ETC. 


KUSSIAN  TARIFF  REFORM. 

PROFESSOR  M.  N.  SOBOLEW  has  favoured  us  with  his  report, 
addressed  to  the  Kharkov  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  recon- 
struction of  Russia's  commercial  policy  as  regards  Protection. 
It  appears  that  Russian  custom  duties  equal  30  per  cent. 
of  the  total  value  of  imported  goods,  whereas  in  England 
they  equal  6  per  cent. 

One-third  of  Russia's  exports  goes  to  Germany,  and  nearly 
half  the  goods  imported  into  Russia  come  from  Germany. 

It  is  therefore  important  for  Russia  to  emancipate  herself 
from  German  commercial  bondage. 

Professor  Sobolew's  conclusion  seems  to  be  based  on  common 
sense :  Duties  should  be  abolished,  or  anyhow  greatly  reduced, 
on  all  machinery  and  appliances  which  can  advance  the 
interests  of  the  overwhelmingly  numerous  agricultural  class 
and  the  majority  of  consumers. 

Protection  should  be  extended  to  those  branches  of  in- 
dustry which  are  not  yet  firmly  established  and  present 
natural  and  economical  reasons  for  development. 

With  reference  to  Tariff  Reform  (in  the  sense  of  judiciously 
decreasing  as  well  as  increasing  duties)  the  present  writer, 
when  in  Russia  many  years  ago,  suggested  that  the  whole  of 
the  Caucasus  should  be  made  a  porto  franco,  free  of  all  custom- 
houses, which  brought  little  income. 

This  arrangement  would  have  attracted  capital  and  skilled 
labour.  He  also  advised  that  goods  shipped  from  Europe 
by  the  Kara  Sea  route  to  Siberia  should  be  admitted  free  of 
duty.  Had  this  been  done  the  still  undeveloped  Caucasus 
and  Siberia  would  have  now  been  rich  and  prosperous  regions. 
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Moscow  manufactures  cannot  be  sold  in  those  regions 
extensively  or  advantageously,  either  for  the  seller  or  the 
buyer,  because  the  cost  of  land  transport  and  the  immense 
distances  are  almost  prohibitive,  both  as  regards  the  Caucasus 
and  Siberia. 

IN  RUSSIAN  TURKESTAN. 
By  ANNETTE  M.  B.  MEAKIN.     (Allen  and  Unwin.) 

THE  first  edition  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  a  Journal  of  our 
Proceedings  in  1903. 

Miss  Meakin  always  writes  in  a  spirit  friendly  to  Russia,  and 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  and  attentions  which 
she  received  during  her  enterprising  travels  in  Turkestan,  etc. 
Russia  occupied  that  country  in  1867,  and  took  Merv  in  1884. 

That  region  is  now  comparatively  prosperous.  The  con- 
querors treat  the  natives  with  consideration.  The  Turkoman 
trophies  of  General  Skobeleff,  of  Goek  Teppe  renown,  are 
exhibited  in  a  small  museum.  Miss  Meakin  describes  minutely 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  population. 

From  recent  news  contained  in  Russian  newspapers  we 
learn  that  the  great  want  and  necessity  of  the  East,  water — 
i.e.,  rational  irrigation — has  now  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  engineer,  V.  A.  Vassiliev,  lectured  before  the 
Technical  Society  at  Petrograd.  He  explained  that  the 
Imperial  Murhab  Estate  may  now  serve  as  an  example  of 
what  should  be  done  as  regards  the  artificial  supply  of  water 
and  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  promises  a  great  and 
prosperous  future. 

The  Turkestan  Courier  informs  us  that  new  camps  are  to 
be  formed  in  the  Fergan  region,  each  camp  calculated  for 
5,000  prisoners  of  war,  who  will  be  employed  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  works. 

Another  recent  letter  from  Samarkand  assures  us  that  there 
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are  now  more  prisoners  than  Russians  in  that  region,  and  still 
more  prisoners  continue  to  arrive. 

They  are,  however,  slack  as  workmen.  The  meagre  pay 
offered,  which  satisfies  the  local  Sart  labourer,  is  too  poor  a 
remuneration  to  satisfy  the  Austrian  soldiers.  The  great 
amount  of  provisions  which  they  consume  has  caused  a 
disastrous  rise  of  foods  of  every  description.  The  local 
authorities  are  therefore  in  a  dilemma — how  to  feed  the 
prisoners  and  how  to  utilize  their  labour  for  the  needs  of  the 
country.  The  poor  prisoners  are  in  an  exhausted  state,  and 
precautions  are  taken  lest  they  develop  contagious  fevers,  etc. 

Miss  Meakin,  in  her  Preface  to  the  present  popular  edition, 
observes  that — 

The  women  of  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  though  still  closely  veiled, 
are  now  permitted  to  travel  (in  carefully  closed  compartments)  on 
the  Trancaspian  Railway.  The  growing  of  cotton  .  .  .  has  become 
the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Central  Asian  Khanates. 
Russia  to-day  obtains  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  of  her  cotton 
from  Russian  Turkestan. 

The  Turkomans  and  the  Kirghis  are  now  taking  part  in  the 
great  European  War,  under  Russian  banners,  and  are  proud 
to  be  called  the  soldiers  of  the  Great  White  Tsar. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  author's  energy  and  close 
study  of  important  but  unknown  regions  will  meet  with  a 
sympathetic  response  from  the  public,  and  that  the  popular 
editions  of  her  work  will  be  widely  read. 


VOLGA-MATUSHKA  (MOTHER  VOLGA). 

By  F.  A.  TAKAPYGIN.        (Suvorin,  Petrograd.) 

Noticed  by  F.  P.  MARCHANT. 

THIS  interesting  Russian  compilation  is  described  as  an 
illustrated  journey  along  the  Volga,  with  sketches  and  views 
of  Volga  life  from  its  source  to  its  outlet  in  the  Caspian  Sea, 
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and  on  the  title-page  appears  an  impassioned  utterance  by 
Nekrassov  to  "  Volga,  my  cradle."  After  an  historical 
account,  the  voyage  is  made  along  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Volga,  and  there  are  historical  and  commercial  appen- 
dices and  a  map  of  the  river  and  basin. 

Under  the  name  of  Ra  or  Rau  the  Volga  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  the  Mordvins  still  use  this  name,  the  Tsheremiss 
calling  it  loul  and  the  Tartars  Idel.  It  first  became  a  Russian 
river  at  the  time  of  Prince  Yury  Vsevolodovitch,  in  whose 
days  Nizhni  Novgorod  was  founded.  After  the  descent  of 
Baty  Khan  and  the  Tartars  upon  Russia,  they  returned  to 
the  Volga  and  settled  along  its  banks.  With  the  capture  of 
Astrakhan  in  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  the  river  became 
Russian  entirely,  and  flourishing  towns  sprang  up.  The 
river  basin  was  the  scene  of  turbulence  during  the  Smutnoye 
Vremia,  but  the  saviour  of  the  country  was  supplied  in  Minin 
of  Nizhni  Novgorod,  the  colleague  of  Prince  Pozharsky.  Some 
of  the  sanguinary  episodes  of  Pugatshev's  revolt  took  place 
on  the  river  banks.  From  a  modest  source  in  the  Ostash- 
kovsky  district,  Tver  Government,  the  Volga  develops  into  the 
mother  and  Tsaritsa  of  Russian  rivers,  and  through  her  in- 
dustries is  a  veritable  mother  and  nurse  of  the  Russian  people. 

We  are  conducted  to  the  different  towns  along  the  river, 
beginning  with  Tver,  with  its  memories  of  the  martyred 
Metropolitan  Philip,  slain  by  the  fierce  opritchnik  Maliuta 
Skuratov  for  his  heroic  denunciation  of  murderous  oppression. 
A  long  poem  of  Navrotsky  on  this  subject  is  given.  In  the 
same  way  successive  towns  are  described,  with  the  story  of 
their  origin  and  local  traditions.  We  hear  of  the  city  Kitezh, 
surrounded  by  the  destructive  Tartars  and  marvellously 
removed  to  some  remote  spot,  sung  in  verse  by  Rosenheim.* 
In  days  gone  by  it  was  not  safe  to  travel  by  boat  on  the 
Volga,  which  was  infested  by  brigands  who  plundered  traders. 
*  See  reference  to  this  incident  on  p.  73  (Hibbert  Journal). 
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The  burlaky  (Volga  boatmen)  led  a  hard  life,  and  as  they 
fared  well  or  ill  they  called  the  river  "  mother  "  or  "  step- 
mother." But  the  development  of  steamer  traffic  has  altered 
their  conditions.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Tartars, 
Tshuvashy,  Mordvins,  and  other  non-Slavonic  peoples. 

With  regard  to  commerce,  in  1911  the  water  transport  of 
the  Volga  exceeded  5l  per  cent,  of  that  of  other  European 
Russian  waterways,  excluding  the  seas.  The  general  value 
of  the  vessels  amounted  to  250  millions  of  roubles,  and  nearly 
6  millions  passengers  were  carried. 

A  traveller  on  the  Volga  could  not  wish  for  a  more  inter- 
esting guide  than  Mr.  Tarapygin's  book. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  BALKANS. 

By  NOEL  BUXTON,  M.P.,  and  CHARLES  RODEN   BUXTON. 
(George  Allen.) 

Noticed  by  F.  P.  MARCHANT. 

THE  authors  are  well  known  for  their  interest  in  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Balkans,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  only 
last  October  an  assassin  attacked  them,  happily  without  fatal 
results.  It  is  true  that  "  we  in  England  have  studied  these 
remarkable  peoples  far  too  little,"  and  not  everyone  can  at 
once  locate  their  boundaries  on  a  map  without  names.  After 
reading  Mr.  W.  Miller's  work  on  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Balkan  kingdoms,  it  is  comprehensible  that  each  of  these  states 
"  represents  but  a  part  of  the  population  which  bears  its  name 
and  shares  its  aspirations,"  and  that  their  school  maps  indi- 
cate both  actual  frontiers  and  ideal  frontiers  of  future  aspira- 
tions. "  If  the  Balkans  were  the  danger-point  of  Europe,"  say 
our  authors, "  the  danger-point  of  the  Balkans  was  Macedonia." 
Again,  the  real  centre  of  the  war,  for  the  Balkan  peoples,  is 
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the  Vistula  and  not  the  Aisne.  Separate  chapters  treat  of 
the  different  countries — Serbia,  Koumania,  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
and  Macedonia.  Referring  to  Greece,  it  is  noted  that  the 
former  talk  of  the  Great  Hellas  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  old 
Byzantium  has  ceased,  and  that  the  younger  men  are  more 
practical.  Bulgarian  peasants  retain  grateful  feelings  towards 
Russia,  and  there  is  affection  for  England. 

The  quarrels  of  the  Balkans,  as  history  has  proved  again  and  again, 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  watertight  compartment,  and  isolated  from  the 
larger  quarrels  of  Europe. 

The  problem  of  settling  future  frontiers  and  separating 
mingled  populations  will  be  no  light  task — e.g.,  we  have  read 
that  there  are  points  where  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  here 
Servia  begins  and  here  Bulgaria  ends.  Messrs.  Buxton  are 
hopeful  of  harmonious  co-operation  in  the  form  of  a  defensive 
alliance  leading  ultimately  to  a  commercial  union. 

However  authorities  may  differ  as  to  the  problems  discussed 
and  their  solution,  the  authors  have  performed  an  important 
service  to  the  British  public  and  to  the  Balkan  peoples  in 
preparing  this  work. 

BOHEMIA  UNDER  HAPSBURG  MISRULE. 

Edited  by  THOMAS  CAPEK.     (New  York,  Revell.) 

Noticed  by  F.  P.  MARCHANT. 

THIS  volume  consists  of  essays  by  different  writers  on  the 
position  of  the  Bohemians  and  the  kindred  Slovaks.  The 
editor  writes  on  the  Bohemians  and  a  place  in  the  sun,  and  the 
Slovaks  of  Hungary;  Professor  B.  Simek  puts  forward 
Bohemia's  claim  for  freedom;  the  Bohemian  character  is 
discussed  by  Professor  H.  A.  Miller;  Professor  W.  S.  Monroe, 
author  of  an  interesting  work  on  the  country  and  people  and 
a  recognized  authority,  writes  on  Bohemia  and  the  creative 
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arts;  Professor  Leo  Wiener  of  Harvard,  a  deep  authority  on 
Slav  questions,  deals  with  the  Bohemians  and  the  Slavic 
regeneration;  and  Professor  Emily  G.  Balch  treats  of  Bohe- 
mians as  American  immigrants. 

Mr.  Capek  tells  the  story  of  Bohemian  misfortunes  from  the 
terrible  days  of  the  White  Mountain  and  the  fatal  June  21, 
1621,  "  a  day  that  Bohemians  may  have  forgiven  but  which 
none  have  forgotten."  The  story  of  the  executions  at  Prague 
of  eminent  Bohemians,  and  the  systematic  oppression  and 
exactions  of  Ferdinand  II.,  moves  the  student  to  profoundest 
pity,  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  any  national  sentiment  sur- 
vived. However,  "  foreigners  have  noticed  in  Bohemians  a 
degree  of  aggressiveness  that  they  claim  is  singularly  lacking 
in  the  make-up  of  the  other  Slavs."  The  Bohemian  Church, 
of  which  the  Moravian  Church  is  a  descendant,  suffered 
severely,  and  the  language  was  preserved  by  the  peasants  for 
the  men  of  letters  to  rescue  and  extend.  The  Bohemian,  like 
his  brother  Slavs,  possesses  a  strong  religious  vein,  but  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  those  in  America  have  adopted  free- 
thought,  thanks  to  the  example  of  the  famous  journalist  and 
political  martyr  Karel  Havlicek,  "  this  Thomas  Paine  of 
Bohemia."  Following  the  Battle  of  Sadova,  a  scheme  of 
settlement  was  framed  by  Beust  which  operated  adversely 
to  the  Slavs.  Here  is  a  decided  conclusion,  which  appears  to 
be  borne  out  by  facts: 

If  there  is  one  thing  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Bohemian 
people  it  is  the  belief,  or  rather  the  conviction,  that  the  Hapsburgs, 
beginning  with  Ferdinand  II.  and  ending  with  Francis  Joseph,  the 
present  Sovereign,  one  and  all  planned  the  Germanization  of  the 
nation.  .  .  .  Who  but  a  Hapsburg  put  a  tombstone  on  the  sepulchre 
of  the  nation,  and  who  but  a  Hapsburg  tried  to  smother  its  spirit 
under  that  tombstone  ? 

A  proud  boast  is  that  the  Bohemians  have  the  smallest 
percentage  of  illiterates,  a  surprising  result  considering  the 
difficulties  under  which  rural  education  labours,  as  we  know 
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by  experience.  Professor  Miller  observes  the  habit  of  criti- 
sizing  any  of  their  people  who  rise  to  eminence  in  any  depart- 
ment, and  the  distrust  of  leaders.  This  prediction  is  inter- 
esting : 

The  Socialists,  who  are  opposed  to  war,  feel  convinced  that  Russia 
is  a  menace  to  all  their  plans.  ...  It  is  my  contention  that  the  Slavic 
people,  of  whom  the  Russians  are  the  largest  group,  have  more  to  con- 
tribute to  what  the  world  needs  next  than  any  other  people,  and  that 
all  that  is  best  in  Socialism  will  find  its  fruition  among  them  as  no- 
where else. 

An  important  general  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  Slavs 
generally,  is  their  future  influence  on  the  world's  progress, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  war,  through  their  high 
birth-rate  and  their  command  of  the  richest  natural  resources. 
The  activity  of  the  Bohemian  Slav  scholars  attracted  the 
attention  of  Russians  like  Pogodin,  and  their  claims  cannot 
be  safely  ignored.  Mr.  Capek's  work  presents  the  case  fairly, 
and  does  not  seek  to  conceal  certain  peculiarities  of  the  Slav 
character  which  have  operated  as  a  hindrance  in  their  age-long 
struggles. 


POOR  FOLK  AND  THE  GAMBLER. 

By  FEODOR  DOSTOIEVSKY.     Translated  by  C.  J.  HOGARTH. 
("  Everyman's  Library,"  Dent.) 

THE  indefatigable  and  able  translator  of  Professor  Kluchev- 
sky's  history  and  other  Russian  masterpieces  has  added  the 
above  stories  by  the  great  novelist  to  his  achievements.  In 
his  Introduction  Mr.  Hogarth  writes : 

These  two  examples  of  Dostoievsky's  art  are  sketches  set  in  widely 
different  frames.  .  .  .  Yet  there  is  this  in  common  between  the  two 
sketches — that  each  of  them  ends  on  a  note  of  hinted  tragedy.  Both 
the  gambler  and  the  pair  of  sorrowful  lovers  ask  as  the  curtain  falls: 
"  Is  there  any  hope  for  us  ?" 
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As  he  says  later,  frequently  Dostoievsky  defies  translation, 
and  in  reply  to  critics  who  said  that  he  was  unable  to  appre- 
ciate peasant  life  the  translator  refers  to  certain  of  Barbara's 
letters.  "  Dostoievsky  may  have  been  a  townsman  in  habit, 
but  at  least  he  was  a  townsman  who  possessed  the  wide 
purview  of  an  artist."  He  has  more  respect  for  a  hungry 
organ-grinder  trying  to  obtain  a  superfluous  groat  than  for 
an  elderly  dandy  up  to  no  good,  since  the  former  is  "  a  true 
gentleman,  in  that  he  supports  himself."  The  story  of  the 
lucky  and  luckless  gambler  is  marked  by  deep  insight  born 
of  long  and  patient  observation.  The  long  series  of  "  Every- 
man "  volumes  is  enriched  by  this  issue. 

Mr.  Hogarth's  translation  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
"  Story  of  a  Peasant,"  in  two  volumes,  also  appears  in  this 
series.  In  the  Introduction  he  shows  that  incidents  of  former 
French  campaigns  are  repeated  in  the  present  day,  to  the 
discredit  of  Teutonic  potentates. 


THE  SIGNAL  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By    W.    M.    GARSHIN.     Translated   by   Captain    ROWLAND 
SMITH.     (Duckworth.) 

THE  translator  of  H.M.'s  Embassy  at  Petrograd  has  given 
the  British  public  a  very  interesting  and  able  rendering  bor- 
rowed from  the  works  of  a  morbid  genius,  who  died  an  early 
death  (1855-1888),  like  many  other  Russian  writers. 

Captain  Rowland  Smith,  or  his  editor,  entertains  a  high 
estimate  of  Garshin's  talents.  The  Foreword  states: 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  literary  force  and  actuality  of  atmo- 
sphere Garshin's  stories  of  war,  though  few,  vie  with  Tolstoy's. 

Although  hating  war,  the  author  volunteered  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877  to  rescue  Serbia  from  its  Turkish  op- 
pressor. That  campaign  gave  the  imaginative  mind  of  the 
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gifted  writer  an  insight  into  real  life  and  the  actual  horrors 
of  war. 

Portraits  which  we  have  seen  of  Garshin  bear  an  oriental, 
not  to  say  Jewish,  expression  of  countenance,  but  he  was  of 
Russian  extraction.  In  his  schooldays,  and  later  in  life,  his 
mind  was  at  times  unhinged,  and  his  death  was  caused  by 
throwing  himself  down  a  staircase  from  the  landing  of  a  fourth 
fioor. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  his  highly-strung  and  over- 
excitable  temperament  could  have  been  a  good  soldier,  and 
yet  we  are  told  that  he  gave  proof  of  bravery  and  initiative 
during  the  first  Serbian  war,  and  was  wounded  by  the  Turks. 

When  criticizing  himself,  Garshin  wrote  to  a  friend : 

The  time  for  disjointed  lamentations  has  passed — for  "  poetry  in 
prose  " — which  hitherto  occupied  me:  I  have  plenty  of  materials,  and 
it  is  desirable  not  to  dwell  on  one's  own  ego,  but  on  the  great  outside 
world. 

The  author's  vivid  and  sentimental  pictures  of  war  are  very 
striking,  and  are  much  to  the  point  at  the  present  sad  times, 
appealing  to  all  humanity. 


A  LADY  OF  RUSSIA. 
By  ROBERT  BOWMAN.     (Heinemann.) 

AN  Anglo-Russian  story  is  welcome,  for  the  rapprochement 
and  the  Alliance  have  increased  the  good  understanding  and 
sympathy  between  both  nations. 

Life  in  the  capital,  in  the  country,  and  in  exile  present  a 
many-sided  picture  of  Russian  life. 

The  mystery  which  hovers  over  the  doings  of  the  ubiquitous 
secret  police  is  calculated  to  whet  the  curiosity  of  the  English 
reader,  and  to  expose  the  sufferings  to  which  even  innocent 
persons  are  exposed  in  autocratic  countries.  It  is  something 
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like  the  spy  mania,  which  in  the  present  time  of  war  agitates 
the  usually  peaceful  tenor  of  existence  in  our  own  constitu- 
tional country. 

The  plot  is  not  complicated,  and  the  dramatis  personce  are 
not  unlike  people  we  all  know. 

The  letters  of  the  Russian  heroine  to  an  old  lady  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies  arouse  suspicions  of  detectives. 

A  copper  mine  attracts  an  English  engineer,  and  acquaints 
him  with  Russian  life  and  its  many  eccentricities. 

The  hardships  and  anxieties  of  exiles  in  Siberia,  the  com- 
plications about  passports  and  other  unpleasant  formalities 
furnish  some  details  which  are  not  known  to  students  of  Russia 
who  have  not  visited  that  country. 

An  interview  between  the  head  of  the  police  and  the  English 
gentleman  in  connection  with  the  suspicions  resting  on  the 
Russian  lady  are  very  characteristic,  and  almost  suggest  that 
the  scene  might  have  been  taken  from  real  life. 


THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  A  RUSSIAN  EXILE. 

By   MARIE    SUKLOFF.    Translated   by    GREGORY    YARROS. 
Illustrated.     (Heinemann.) 

THIS  is  truth  stranger  than  fiction.  The  heroine  has  passed 
through  marvellous  experiences.  A  Jewess,  animated  by 
patriotic  exaltation  for  Russia,  is  endowed  with  wonderful 
energy,  which  grows  as  her  difficulties  increase.  Her  frontis- 
piece portrait  suggests  suffering  and  melancholy. 

A  peasant  girl  who  had  been  connected  with  revolutionaries, 
she  is  exiled  to  Siberia.  This  despotic  measure  rankles  in 
her  mind.  Imprisonment,  hardships,  brooding  over  the 
sufferings  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  evils  of  officialdom 
inflame  her  resentment,  which  culminates  in  throwing  a 
bomb  and  killing  a  governor  in  Siberia. 
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This  enthusiastic  female  fanatic  is  a  typical  revolutionary, 
who  imagines  that  her  code  of  morals  will  crush  autocracy 
and  bring  liberty  and  happiness  to  mankind. 

The  miraculous  escapes  from  Siberia,  the  sympathy  of  a 
portion  of  the  population,  who  shield  and  assist  her  repeated 
escapes,  are  interesting  and  exciting. 

A  strange  episode  may  serve  as  an  example : 

After  a  few  hours  of  anxious  waiting  I  received  word  that  an  officer 
would  come  to  fetch  me.  Soon  a  colonel  of  the  Russian  army  arrived. 
I  thought  it  was  one  of  my  friends  dressed  up  like  an  officer,  but  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  real  colonel,  of  the  local  garrison. 

"  You  see,"  he  tried  to  explain,  noticing  my  look  of  astonishment, 
"  I  do  not  agree  with  your  ideas,  but  as  a  man  I  highly  value  heroism 
in  people,  particularly  in  women.  I  am  an  army  officer,  and  I  was  in 
the  Japanese  War.  I  saw  and  took  part  in  most  bloody  battles.  But 
we  are  men  and  soldiers,  and  you  !  .  .  .  Your  bold  escape  has  excited 
my  warmest  admiration,  and  I,  as  an  officer,  appreciate  it,  and  wish 
to  help  you  slip  out  of  this  city.  .  .  ." 

The  chief  of  the  gendarmes  imagined  the  lady  had  escaped 
to  Switzerland  while  she  was  still  in  hiding  from  house  to 
house  in  Irkutsk. 

But  she  did  escape,  and  got  to  China — to  Kharbin  and  to 
Dairen,  formerly  the  Russian  Dalny. 

The  impression  produced  on  Marie  Sukloff  by  the  Chinese 
was  pessimistic  and  deserves  notice: 

Their  houses  are  no  better  .than  dog-kennels  in  Russia.  There  are 
hundreds  of  families  who  live  on  floats,  where  they  work  and  sleep, 
and  where  their  children  are  born  and  raised.  Nowhere  else  have  I 
seen  so  many  beggars.  On  some  streets  they  sit  in  companies  of  a 
dozen  and  more.  Labour  in  China  is  terribly  underpaid.  .  .  .  The 
Chinese  go  about  almost  naked,  and  the  only  thing  they  work  for  is 
a  piece  of  bread,  of  which  they  never  have  enough.  .  .  . 
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EUSSIA'S  WAK  MINISTER. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  SOUKHOMLINOV. 

By  V.  D.  DOUMBADZE.     (Simpkin.) 

'  THE  man  behind  the  Russian  Army "  is  appropriately 
written  on  the  cover  of  the  book.  The  editor  of  this  transla- 
tion is  Mr.  A.  A.  Knaap. 

The  author's  Preface  informs  readers  that  his  purpose  is — 

To  acquaint  Russian  society  with  those  measures  which  have  quietly 
but  persistently  been  put  into  practice  during  the  years  in  which  he 
has  been  in  power  .  .  .  and  to  quote  as  frequently  as  possible  the  ideas 
and  views  of  the  War  Minister  from  the  latter' s  numerous  writings, 
which  are  only  known  to  a  special  circle  of  military  readers. 

Born  in  1848,  the  future  Minister  was  already  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  After  being  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff  Academy,  he  also  held  various  military 
appointments.  In  1904  he  was  Governor-General  of  Kiev, 
Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  and  in  1909  War  Minister.  He  is 
broad-minded,  liberally  encourages  personal  initiative  in  the 
army,  and  is  noted  for  his — 

Thoughtfulness  and  deep  knowledge  of  his  subject,  his  absolute 
honesty  and  exactitude.  He  writes  under  various  pseudonyms, 
always  gives  chapter  and  verse  when  he  quotes  other  authors,  and 
makes  fun  of  pedantry. 

The  reforms  and  the  well-being  of  the  army  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  cavalry  appear  to  have  greatly  preoccupied 
the  General's  mind.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  taught  lessons, 
serving  to  rectify  shortcomings  in  the  organization  and  arming 
of  the  troops  and  their  transport. 

In  friendly  France  a  definite  opinion  had  been  formed  long  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  has  been  expressed  in  the  following 
lines  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  military  writers: 

"  The  reorganization  of  the  Russian  army  is  the  work  of  a  man 
whose  name  Frenchmen  ought  to  remember;  it  is  that  of  the  War  Min- 
ister, General  Soukhomlinov.  This  reorganization  of  the  army  is  a 
gigantic  labour,  spreading  over  all  domains,  from  the  questions  relating 
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to  the  high  commandership  and  war  tactics  down  to  those  concerning 
equipment,  armament,  and  mobilization.  This  labour  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  there  are  few  countries  like  Russia  where  stagnation, 
laziness,  traditional  inertia,  and  bribery,  together  with  the  enormous 
distances  and  severe  climate,  could  place  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
progress.  ..." 

In  the  concluding  chapter  the  author  writes: 

In  reply  to  the  sudden  German  mobilization,  it  was  not  at  all  easy 
for  Russia  to  collect  her  armies.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
distances  and  the  lack  of  railways,  the  mobilization  in  Russia  took 
place  with  wonderful  quickness  and  in  perfect  order. 

Honourable  mention  is  made  of  General  Soukhomlinov's 
assistant,  General  A.  P.  Vernander,  "  a  modest  man,  full  of 
knowledge  and  wide  experience."* 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  is  a  man  of 
iron  will,  by  his  birth  absolutely  independent  of  anybody,  a  warrior 
by  nature,  a  man  of  colossal  scale  and  terrible  attack,  whom  even  defeats 
do  not  frighten,  going  directly  and  promptly  to  his  goal.  .  .  . 


AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE. 

By  LEO  WIENER,  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture, Harvard  University,  U.S.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  D.  MACKENZIE  WALLACE,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O., 
author  of  "  Russia,"  etc.  (McBride,  Nast,  and  Co., 
Rolls  House,  Bream's  Buildings,  E.G.,  and  New  York.) 

IN  his  Introduction  Sir  Donald  M.  Wallace  considers  the 
author — 

A  Russian  doctrinaire  of  the  revolutionary  type,  imbued  with  that 
"  native  spirit  of  self-castigation  "  against  which  he  has  rightly  warned 
his  readers  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  volume.  .  .  .  Englishmen  .  .  . 
must  be  grateful  to  the  learned  professor  for  supplying  them  with  a 
mass  of  carefully  digested  material  and  many  valuable  suggestions, 
such  as  they  will  find  nowhere  else  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

*  Both  these  Generals  have  resigned,  and  General  Polivanov  is  now 
Minister  of  War. 
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We  are  told  that  "  Russia  is  at  the  cross-roads  of  bureau- 
cracy and  democracy." 

Among  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  we  see  that 
the  author  wrote  "  The  History  of  Yiddish  Literature  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  "  (New  York,  1899),  which  suggests  that 
he  is  in  close  touch  with  Jewry.  He,  however,  calls  Russia 
"  the  country  of  his  birth  and  education,"  but  the  name  has 
an  Austrian  ring. 

The  first  chapter  informs  us  that  Professor  Miliyukov  con- 
sidered Dillon's  "  Russian  Characteristics  "  the  best  book  as 
regards  its  analysis  of  modern  Russia.  It  praises  the  Rus- 
sian's excellent  qualities  and  gifts,  but  considers  that  "  they 
are  turned  into  curses  by  political,  social,  and  religious  condi- 
tions, which  make  their  free  exercise  of  development  im- 
possible. .  .  ."  Dr.  Dillon  now  appears  to  be  a  persona  grata 
in  Russian  official  circles. 

After  a  description  of  ancient  Russian  life  and  Peter  the 
Great's  drastic  reforms,  there  is  an  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive survey  of  Russian  literary  ideals. 

We  are  introduced  to  Pushkin,  Gogol,  the  inevitable  trio  of 
Dostoievsky,  Tolstoy,  Turgenev,  and  learn  something  of  the 
modern  decadents. 

We  are  sorry  that  little  is  said  of  Ostrovski,  who  might  be 
called  the  Russian  Moliere,  and  still  less  is  said  about  Krylov, 
the  splendid  fabulist,  and  Goncharov,  whose  novels,  especially 
"  Oblomov,"  show  the  ability  and  laziness  of  his  countrymen 
and  the  practical  but  vulgar  nature  of  the  Russified  Germans. 

Art  and  music  meet  with  considerable  attention,  and  are 
noticed  in  an  attractive  manner. 

Religion,  the  intellectuals,  and  the  peasants  are  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  under  a  Damoclean  sword. 

He  has  great  faith  in  the  peasants : 

It  is  more  likely  that  in  the  near  future  the  peasants,  with  their 
magnificent  spiritual  endowment,  will  lead  the  way  in  the  regeneration 
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of  the  nation,  which  the  upper  classes  have,  indeed,  earnestly  desired, 
but  have  been  unable,  on  account  of  disastrous  foibles,  to  realize  in 
their  own  midst. 

In  the  chapter  on  Non-Russian  Russians  the  author  writes : 

The  Germans  have  invariably  been  supporters  of  the  autocracy, 
while  the  Jews  have  allied  themselves  with  the  national  parties.  .  .  . 
The  Germans  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  people,  and  have 
invariably  sided  with  the  Government  against  them. 

Possibly  the  Government  will  now  come  to  see  that  the  privileged 
Germans  in  Russia  have,  after  all,  not  been  so  useful  for  its  purposes 
as  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  alien  races.  .  .  . 

In  treating  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  the  Professor  does 
not  give  to  Alexander  II.  the  credit  for  good  and  kind  motives 
which  in  all  fairness  he  deserved. 

The  so-called  "  Intellectuals "  and  "  The  Influence  of 
Women"  and  their  active  revolutionary  tendencies  occupy 
the  author's  special  attention,  and  he  admits  that — 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  marriages  of  the  intellectuals  have 
seldom  been  happy  in  Russia,  and  Tolstoy  is  only  voicing  a  national 
conviction  that  it  is  not  the  intellect  alone  that  determines  woman's 
progress,  and  that  the  masses  have  as  much  to  teach  about  woman's 
destiny  as  they  have  to  learn  about  her  mental  education.  Russia  has 
had  no  lack  of  highly  cultivated  and  learned  women,  but  the  future  of 
the  country  depends  in  a  far  greater  degree  upon  the  average  woman 
of  the  masses. 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

By  ALICE  BIRKHEAD,  B.A.,  author  of  "  The  Story  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  "  Marie  Antoinette,"  "  Heroes  of 
Modern  Europe,"  "  Charles  XII.,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
M.  M.  WILLIAMS.  (George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.) 

THIS  popular  edition,  costing  one  shilling,  is  very  opportune, 
for  modern  Russian  history  and  its  connection  with  Western 
Europe  are  the  creation  of  the  energetic  Grand  Reformer. 
The  narrative,  of  which  the  facts  are  reliable,  has  the 
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attraction  of  a  novel  while  affording  solid  information.     The 
illustrations  are  interesting. 

The  strange  and  dramatic  incidents  of  Peter's  childhood, 
and  his  ardent  desire  to  learn  everything  practically  and 
from  personal  experience,  add  life  and  charm  to  his  great 
career.  As  an  apprentice  and  carpenter  in  Holland  and  a 
novice  in  English  shipbuilding  he  learned  how  to  create  his 
own  navy. 

The  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  (now  Petrograd)  in  a 
dismal  swamp  conquered  from  Sweden,  and  the  reorganization 
of  barbarous  institutions  into  an  orderly  empire,  were  gigantic 
enterprises. 

In  war  his  achievements  were  wonderful.  He  stated  him- 
self that  with  an  annual  budget  of  five  millions*  of  roubles 
he  beat  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and  Turks,  and  made  no  debts. 
It  is  true  that  money  was  worth  more  two  centuries  ago  than 
at  present. 

Although  opposed  by  clergy,  nobility,  the  Old  Russian 
party,  and  by  his  sister  and  son,  he  carried  everything  before 
him.  He  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe  to  introduce  new 
civilization  into  the  vast  territory  of  which  he  was  Tsar  and 
Emperor. 

Miss  Birkhead  has  selected  a  magnificent  subject,  and  has 
treated  it  skilfully  and  successfully  for  the  benefit  of  English 
readers  all  over  the  world. 

*  Now  England  spends  three  millions  sterling  a  day  for  the  present 
war.     A  pound  sterling  is  worth  more  than  ten  roubles. 


NOTICES  OF  PEBIODICALS,  ETC. 


FROM  "  PITMAN'S  JOURNAL  "  ("  OUR  PORTRAIT 
GALLERY,"  AUGUST  7). 

MR.  FRANCIS  PETHERICK  MARCHANT. 

THE  Journal  has  not  been  silent  respecting  the  growing 
importance  of  foreign  languages  for  commercial  students, 
and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  truth  is  gradually  being 
realized. 

Every  clerical  worker  knows  that  by  adding  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  for  instance,  to  his  general  knowledge,  he  lifts 
himself,  at  any  rate,  one  rung  above  the  crowd  always  found 
at  the  base  of  the  ladder  of  success.  By  mastering  a  modern 
language,  he  mounts  yet  another  rung,  and  so  on  with  every 
successive  language,  and,  indeed,  every  successive  commercial 
accomplishment.  And,  of  course,  the  higher  the  climb,  the 
less  keen  the  competition. 

Having  regard  to  our  advocacy  of  foreign  languages,  it  gives 
us  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  this  week  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  photograph  and  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  F.  P.  Marchant,  of  Streatham,  S.W.,  a  gentleman  who 
has  achieved  no  mean  distinction  in  the  realm  referred  to,  as 
well  as  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Marchant  was  born  at  Harrow  in  1870.  His  late  father 
was  a  man  of  letters  and  an  antiquary.  This  gentleman 
always  had  an  idea  that  Russian  would  sooner  or  later  become 
a  really  important  language  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  he  so  impressed  this  fact  on  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
that,  after  his  father's  decease,  young  Marchant  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  pursue  the  study.  His  mother  also  always 
cherished  the  hope  that  her  son  would  learn  Spanish,  and 
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lias  lived  to  witness  the  signal  distinction  bestowed  upon  him 
only  last  year  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The  above  para- 
graph is  somewhat  of  a  digression,  yet  it  is  always  pleasing, 
and  certainly  it  is  fitting  to  acknowledge  wise  parental 
direction  in  the  matter  of  one's  studies,  for,  even  in  these 
enlightened  days,  it  is  denied  to  many. 

In  the  main,  Mr.  Marchant  was  educated  privately,  but  he 
attended  for  a  short  time  the  City  of  London  School,  where  he 
was  successful  in  winning  a  couple  of  prizes,  one  being  for 
English  literature. 

Leaving  school,  he  gained  a  post  in  the  office  of  a  firm  of 
publishers  in  London.  Before  he  had  been  there  many  weeks 
he  was  told  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn  shorthand,  so  he 
at  once  embarked  upon  phonography,  taking  finishing  lessons 
from  Mr.  W.  Coldicott,  who  was  then  conducting  classes  at 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  This  was  in  the  year 
1888.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  art  enabled  Mr.  Marchant 
to  double  his  salary.  Secretary  in  the  office  of  an  architect 
was  post  No.  2,  post  No.  3  being  that  of  private  secretary  to 
a  barrister  in  the  Temple,  London.  In  both  positions,  Phono- 
graphy proved  to  be  most  useful.  In  1890  the  Property 
Protection  Society,  Westminster,  was  formed.  Mr.  Marchant 
at  once  found  congenial  work  in  the  offices  of  this  Society,  and 
there  he  has  remained  ever  since.  He  has  been  able  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  verbatim  reporting  between  whiles,  and  his 
evenings  have  been  largely  devoted  to  study — latterly  at  the 
George  Williams  College  (Y.M.C.A.),  Tottenham  Court  Eoad, 
London. 

That  this  study  has  been  to  some  purpose  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  list  of  successes,  which,  for  convenience,  we  give 
in  tabulated  form : 

1897 — Society  of  Arts:  First  class,  French,  German. 

1898 — Society  of  Arts:  Shorthand,  first  class,  140  words. 

1900 — Society  of  Arts:  Kussian,  first  class,  with  prize  of  £2. 
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1904 — King's  College:  Certificate  for  Spanish.. 
Society  of  Arts :  Spanish,  first  class. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Spanish,  double  dis- 
tinction, with  £2  prize  in  books. 
Society  of  Arts  viva  voce  examinations  in  French, 

German,  and  Spanish. 

1914 — London  Chamber  of  Commerce:  French,  Spanish, 
double  distinction;  Italian,  pass.  Silver  medal 
for  Spanish  awarded  by  Spanish  Government. 
Royal  Society  of  Arts:  Italian,  Intermediate  with 
bronze  medal,  first  class  and  prize  of  £2.  French, 
first  class. 

1915 — London  Chamber  of  Commerce:  French,  Spanish, 
Russian,  double  distinction;  German,  single  dis- 
tinction. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts:  Viva  voce  in  Italian. 
George  Williams  College:  Silver  medal  for  general 

proficiency. 

Russian  being  a  Slav  language,  led  Mr.  Marchant  to  take  an 
interest  in  other  Slav  peoples,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was 
able  to  visit  Russia,  much  to  his  delight.  He  is  an  early 
member  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Literary  Society,  before  which 
he  has  read  papers  on  Pushkin,  Nekrassov,  Homiakov,  and 
Shevchenko.  He  has  also  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Survey  of  the 
Different  Slavonic  Languages  "  before  the  same  body.  For 
some  few  years  he  has  been  Hon.  Librarian  and  Member  of 
Committee  of  the  Society.  He  has  lately  been  appointed  to 
the  panel  of  L.C.C.  instructors  in  Russian.  He  is  a  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Viking  Society,  and  under  its  auspices  has 
lectured  on  "  The  Vikings  and  the  Wends." 

A  visit  to  Vienna  and  Prague  awakened  his  interest  in 
Bohemia,  and  resulted  in  repeated  visits.  His  lectures  and 
articles  on  Bohemia  were  recognized  in  1910  by  the  award  of 
the  silver  medal  of  the  town  of  Prague — handed  to  him  by 


Count  Liitzow,  D.Litt.,  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion. No  one  could  regard  the  bestowal  of  this  medal  as 
other  than  a  great  honour,  and  Mr.  Marchant  is  justly 
proud  of  the  distinction. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Marchant  had  the  pleasure  of 
giving  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Bohemia  and  Its  People  " 
before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  The  lecture  was 
received  wonderfully  well,  and  the  lecturer  was  asked  if  he 
would  kindly  deliver  it  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  at  an  early  date 
on  behalf  of  a  clerical  library.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Marchant  has  been  a  lecturer  for  the  Social  and  Political  Edu- 
cation League,  and  he  is  a  Member  of  its  Committee  as  well. 
He  has  lectured  for  the  League  on  Paris,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Russia,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Marchant  is  one  of  those  men  who  has  never  allowed 
the  grass  to  spring  up  beneath  his  feet,  so  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  to  find  him  busy  with  his  pen  as  translator.  He  is 
joint  translator  of  Captain  Klado's  "  Battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  " — a  weighty  thirty-shilling  work  published  by  Messrs. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  A  fair  amount  of  Slavonic  verse  and 
prose  has  also  been  translated  by  him.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  book  reviews,  and  has  contributed  letters  to  The  Times 
and  other  well-known  journals.  Occasionally  he  has  con- 
tributed to  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  his  matter  largely  relating 
to  Slavonic  languages  and  literature. 

As  a  result  of  his  travels,  which,  in  addition  to  the  countries 
named,  have  taken  him  into  Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  Mr.  Marchant  has  had  the  honour  of  friendship  with 
many  English  and  Continental  professors. 

Asked  what  languages  he  would  advise  a  commercial 
student  to  study,  having  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
country  finds  itself  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Marchant  said :  "  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  study  more  than  one  language,  that  language 
should  certainly  be  French,  as  with  French  a  traveller  can  get 
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along  anywhere  in  Europe;  and  there  are  other  reasons." 
Mr.  Marchant  went  on  to  say:  "  Slavonic  peoples  are  likely 
to  come  more  to  the  front,  and  therefore  Russian,  which  has 
its  special  difficulties,  and  requires  tireless  industry  and 
patience,  is  likely  to  be  of  value;  and,  besides,  it  gives  the  key 
to  other  Slav  languages." 

"  In  my  studies,  phonography  has  been  of  real  service  to 
me  all  the  way  through,"  added  Mr.  Marchant. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Marchant  has  not  been  too 
absorbed  in  his  studies  to  hear  and  respond  to  his  country's 
call.  Directly  he  heard  that  special  constables  were  required 
in  his  neighbourhood,  he  offered  his  services,  and  may 
frequently  be  seen  on  duty  between  the  hours  of  4  and  8  a.m. 
During  the  recent  disturbances,  when  shops  were  wrecked, 
extra  evening  patrol  duty  was  required  from  Mr.  Marchant  in 
a  rough  neighbourhood,  involving  some  excitement.  He  spoke 
cheerfully  of  the  pleasure  this  work  afforded  him,  and  observed 
that,  incidentally,  it  gave  one  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
what of  the  conditions  of  police  life.  He  thought  that  the 
special  constable  business,  as  a  whole,  would  tend  to  promote 
more  sympathy  and  a  better  understanding  between  the 
public  and  the  police,  whose  valuable  work  was  sometimes 
likely  to  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Marchant  has  been  editor  of 
St.  Matthew's  Church  Chronicle,  Brixton,  for  fifteen  years,  but 
owing  to  fresh  claims  on  his  time  and  energies  he  has  just 
been  compelled  to  resign.  He  finds  recreation  in  swimming, 
rowing,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 
(May,  1915.) 

THIS  interesting  periodical  has  turned  its  attention  to  Russian 
matters  which  are  now  sur  le  tapis.  There  are  portraits  of 
more  or  less  exalted  personages,  and  descriptions  of  current 
events  "  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian,"  which  culminate  in 
the  concluding  comforting  remarks: 

Can  Germany  win  ?  No;  because  she  has  failed  in  all  that  she  set 
out  to  win — Paris,  Warsaw,  Calais,  and  the  British  Fleet. 

Can  Germany  exhaust  the  Allies  ?  No;  because  the  Allies  continue 
to  live  in  economic  contact  with  the  world,  while  Germany  will  starve 
in  isolation. 

Russia's  political  aims  and  ambitions,  which  have  caused 
British  suspicion  and  hostility,  causing  the  wanton  Crimean 
War  and  other  untoward  events,  are  now  represented  as 
legitimate  national  aspirations  worthy  of  commendation: 

Everywhere  Russia  is  hemmed  in  either  by  ice  or  by  foreign  rivals. 
The  warm  seas  are  the  highway  of  nations,  and  on  this  highway  Russia 
has  never  been  permitted  to  set  foot.  Yet  all  the  time  she  remembers 
that  there  once  was  a  Tsar,  a  C'sar,  a  Caesar,  in  Constantinople,  who 
ruled  the  warm  seas  and  upheld  the  Orthodox  religion. . .  .  Russia  was 
not  organized  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  Turk  seizing  Serbia  and  the 
Hungarian  seizing  Transylvania.  So  she  missed  for  a  time  her  destiny. 

At  the  end  of  another  article  an  appeal  is  addressed  to 
Russia  to  raise  our  ideals  and  our  moral  aspirations  ! 

We  look  to  you,  0  comrade  Ivan,  to  show  us  the  way  of  acquiring 
at  the  end  of  the  war  something  more  than  mere  worldly  conquests. 
It  will  be  your  part  to  restore  to  us  some  of  the  old-time  dreams  and 
ideals.  If  you  can  thus  leaven  the  dull  crassness  of  our  shop- keeping 
creeds,  the  Great  Alliance  will  indeed  be  justified. .  .  . 

An  interview  with  the  now  renowned  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Graham  completes  the  sketch  of  "  Holy  Russia,"  with  all  its 
redeeming  qualities  and  original  eccentricities. 
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Another  instructive  article  is  "  The  Case  for  Madame 
Montessori,"  by  Pietro  Bertolini,  ex-Italian  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  It  is  a  discussion  of  her  method  of  infant 
education. 

The  systems  and  doctrines  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Tolstoy,  Spencer,  etc.,  pass  under 
review. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  Tolstoy's  teaching  deserve  attention : 

The  same  child  who  at  home  or  in  the  street  is  a  creature  full  of  life, 
joy,  and  eager  curiosity,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes,  is  in 
school  a  weary,  reserved  being,  with  an  expression  of  fear  and  disgust, 
.  .  .  whose  soul  has  gone  into  hiding,  like  the  snail  in  its  shell. 

This  description  may  apply  to  Russian  but  not  to  English 
children,  who  enjoy  their  play  and  their  games,  which  are 
lacking  on  the  Continent  in  general,  and  in  Russia  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Tolstoy  had  dreamed  to  base  a  school 
upon  liberty,  but  his  liberty  became  anarchy. 

Spencer's  brilliant  conceptions  produced  no  more  substantial  and 
practical  reformation  in  pedagogy  than  those  of  Tolstoy. 

Claparede,  in  his  "  Psychology  of  the  Child,"  protests 
against  over-fatiguing  a  child,  who  "  goes  on  exhausting 
himself  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  year." 

The  point  on  which  the  whole  system  of  Dr.  Montessori 
revolves  ' '  is  liberty  which  permits  the  development  of  the 
child's  spontaneous  manifestations."  A  transformation  of  the 
teacher  appears  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  the  Roman 
lady  doctor's  plan,  which  will  be  more  fully  explained  next 
month  in  a  second  article  borrowed  from  the  late  Italian 
Minister. 
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RUSSIAN  GALICIA. 

A  BURNING  question  of  the  day  is  the  administration  of  ex- 
Austrian  Galicia. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  I.  V.  Nikanorov  lectured  at  Petro- 
grad,  describing  the  activity  of  the  "  Galician  Russian  Society" 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children.  The 
local  inhabitants  understand  the  Russian  language,  and  there- 
fore the  latter  can  be  used  in  schools,  in  courts  of  law,  and 
for  administrative  purposes. 

During  the  discussion  Mr.  D.  N.  Tchihatcheff,  a  member 
of  the  Duma,  explained  that  the  Galician-Russian  peasants 
suffered  from  lack  of  land,  and  this  question  could  not  be 
settled  on  the  same  basis  as  the  liberation  of  Russian  serfs 
in  1861. 

Their  great  want  is  a  peasant  land  bank,  for  the  large 
Polish  and  Jewish  landowners  who  fled  with  the  Austrian 
army  would  scarcely  return  and  become  Russian  subjects. 
None  of  their  property  has  been  confiscated,  but  their  land 
will  probably  be  given  for  temporary  use  to  the  poor  peasants 
free  of  rent. 

The  educational  problem  is  not  yet  solved,  but  all  public 
libraries,  valuable  collections,  and  scientific  appliances  are 
intact.  It  is  expected  that  a  Russian  University  will  be 
founded  in  Galicia.  At  present  there  is  a  want  of  Russian 
books  and  grammars,  for  the  latter  have  been  eagerly  bought 
up  by  the  population. 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE  UP-TO-DATE. 

WHILE  we  extol  everything  Russian,  the  old  critic,  M.  Bou- 
renin,  is  always  caustic  in  his  appreciation  of  modern  Russian 
literature. 


The  verses  which  appear  in  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
day  are  dubbed  by  him  as  utter  nonsense. 

The  Sovremennik  (Contemporary),  and  the  Russkoe  Bogat- 
stvo  (Russian  Wealth),  now  issued  under  the  title  of  Russkie 
Zapiske  (Russian  Notes),  contain  stories  which  are  also  ex- 
posed to  pungent  sarcasm.  Maxim  Gorky  is  castigated  for 
his  "  Zikove,"  in  which  a  father  marries  his  son's  bride  ! 

Korolenko,  the  popular  author  of  public  libraries,  is  abused 
for  describing  his  youthful  days  in  an  agricultural  school — the 
Petrovsky  Academy  near  Moscow.  The  critic  calls  it  trivial 
rubbish. 

Mme.  Merejkovsky  (nee  Hippius),  known  under  the  nom- 
de-plume  of  "  Anton  the  Shiftless,"  is  taken  to  task  for 
her  literary  productions.  It  appears  that  her  heroines  are 
"  grinning  females  who  love  themselves  more  than  they  love 
God."  The  lady  told  Leonid  Andreiev  that  his  writings  were 
stupid,  a  compliment  which  he  returned  with  equal  truth. 

Mme.  Merejkovsky  is  likewise  reproached  for  having  written 
a  play,  "  The  Green  Ring,"  in  collaboration  with  her  husband 
and  Mr.  Philosophov,  a  member  of  the  committee  which  con- 
trols the  repertoire  of  the  theatre. 

The  play  was  badly  received  by  the  public,  which  con- 
sidered it  "  mediocre,  tedious,  and  clumsily  composed." 

Some  wags  dubbed  it  "  The  Green  Tedium  "  instead  of 
"  The  Green  Ring."  The  lady  author's  friends  said  that  the 
audience  consisted  of  old  fogies,  and  contrived  that  the  play 
should  be  more  appreciated  by  a  second  audience,  which  was 
composed  of  younger  people.  Finally  they  decided  that 
personally  Mme.  Hippius  was  cleverer  than  her  work.  The 
Alexander  Theatre  at  Petrograd  is  subsidized  by  the  State, 
and  the  splenetic  critic  hints  that  the  committee  favour  their 
own  proteges  to  the  detriment  of  more  deserving  authors. 
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CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

(Seventh  Series.) 

THIS  periodical  is  a  multum  in  parvo,  for  it  consists  of  short 
and  pithy  articles,  which  convey  much  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  the  questions  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Francis  Steuart  of  Edinburgh  gives  the  history  of 
Russia  in  a  nutshell,  and  welcomes  the  change  for  the  better 
in  our  relations  with  that  "  limitless  country."  Mr.  Stephen 
Graham  is  deservedly  commended  by  Mr.  Steuart  for  enabling 
the  British  public  "  to  understand  her  and  the  peoples  of  her 
empire." 

Mention  is  made  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs,  of  officials, 
students,  moujiks,  revolutionaries,  and  tutti  quanti. 

The  worst  enemy — vodka — the  curse  of  Russia,  is  now 
suppressed,  and  quasi-teetotalism  reigns  in  its  stead. 

Mr.  Stephen  Graham's  "  Russia  and  the  World  "  admits 
that  Russia  has  still  a  few  things  to  put  in  order.  "  The 
liberty  of  Poland  is  the  first ;  the  lightening  of  her  hand  on  the 
Finns  is  the  second.  The  alleviation  of  the  Jews  is  more 
difficult.  ..."  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  necessity  to  spread 
enlightened  education  under  the  aegis  of  a  more  cultured 
clergy. 

Captain  P.  T.  Etherton,  F.R.G.S.,  gives  an  account  of  the 
"  Roof  of  the  World."  "  For  years  Russia  has  steadily 
pushed  forward  her  outposts,  until  at  last  she  is  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  gates  of  Herat,  the  fate  of  which  is  fraught 
with  such  momentous  consequences.  .  .  ." 

The  author's  experiences  of  the  Kalmuks — a  very  original 
race  on  the  confines  of  the  Chinese  Empire — are  very  curious. 
Lamaism  or  Buddhism  is  their  religion.  Their  chief  is  a 
Khan,  who  on  attaining  twenty-five  years  vanishes,  and  a 
new  Khan  reigns  in  his  stead  !  Of  a  truth,  concludes  Captain 
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Etherton,  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  in  the  land 
of  the  Kalmuks. 

"  Gun-Running  in  the  Gulf,"  by  Robert  Machray,  exposes 
this  evil  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  also  in  Africa  at  Jibutil,  the 
capital  of  French  Somaliland,  and  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
which  runs  into  Abyssinia.  This  illegitimate  importation  of 
arms  and  ammunition  has  an  extraordinary  and  sad  history, 
for  which  English  and  other  speculators  of  Christian  nation- 
alities have  been  responsible.  Bushire  was  the  chief  centre 
of  gun-running  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


RUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN. 

A  Russo-SwEDiSH  conference  met  at  Stockholm,  and  agreed 
that  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  railways  should  be  connected. 
This  arrangement  will  advance  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  counteract  the  hostile  agitation 
against  the  development  of  direct  trade  between  Sweden  and 
Russia. 


THE  INSANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  PRUTH. 

THE  water  of  this  river,  which  forms  the  frontier  between 
Roumania  and  Russian  Bessarabia,  has  been  analyzed  by  the 
Roumanian  Central  Sanitary  Administration. 

The  Bucharest  newspaper  Universul  states  that  the  water 
of  the  Pruth  contains  bacilli  of  cholera  and  other  dangerous 
diseases.  The  Roumanian  local  provincial  authorities 
through  whose  territory  the  Pruth  flows  have  been  officially 
directed  to  prevent  people  from  drinking  its  waters. 

What  Russia  has  done  in  this  matter  we  are  not  informed. 
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TRANS-URAL  REGION. 

LETTERS  from  the  Siberian  border,  appearing  in  the  Russian 
Press,  state  that  everything  has  gone  up  in  price,  especially 
the  cost  of  labour  and  provisions. 

The  peasants  complain  that  while  tradespeople  are  making 
large  profits,  they  are  encumbered  with  new  taxes.  Artisans 
of  every  degree  have  gone  to  the  front.  The  peasants  have, 
however,  sold  corn  and  wood  for  fuel  at  advanced  prices,  and 
have  more  money  in  hand  than  formerly  because  the  vodka 
shops  are  closed. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE. 
(June,  1915.) 

"  How  Wars  are  Financed  "  is  an  instructive  article,  for  it 
shows  how  much  public  money  is  wasted  all  over  the  world 
and  nobody  is  the  better  for  it. 

Russia  is  in  ordinary  times  a  debtor  nation,  and  has  normally  to 
pay  very  large  sums  abroad  in  interest  on  her  debt.  She  is  now  in  a 
position  in  which  she  must  buy  heavily  from  abroad,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  restricted  by  her  geographical  position  from  exporting  raw 
materials. 

As  regards  Germany's  deep-rooted  intrigues  to  undermine 
British  influence  and  prosperity,  we  may  quote  the  following 
passage : 

The  anti-British  character  of  German  Welt-politik  showed  itself 
also  in  the  courting  of  Britain's  chief  rivals,  France  and  Russia.  In 
1893  Germany  joined  France  in  a  protest  against  a  contract  which  the 
British  Government  had  concluded  with  the  Congo  State  for  the  lease 
of  certain  districts  to  the  west  of  the  great  lakes.  In  1895  Germany 
supported  Russia  and  France  in  imposing  on  Japan  a  revision  of 
the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  Her  policy  in  the  Far  East  maintained 
thenceforth  its  orientation  towards  Russia. 
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With  reference  to  the  arrogance  with  which  Germany 
assailed  the  rapprochement  of  France  and  England,  the  Round 
Table  observes  that  Germany  wanted  to  force  an  alliance  on 
France,  which  meant — 

To  lay  its  heavy  hand  on  the  entire  French  policy;  a  German- French 
alliance  would  have  become,  to  use  an  expression  of  Talleyrand,  the 
alliance  of  a  rider  and  his  horse. 

In  this  connection  Prince  G.  Trubetskoy's  "  Russia  as  a 
Great  Power,"  which  appeared  in  1911  in  Russian,  is  com- 
mended in  a  note : 

Prince  Trubetskoy  has  himself  played  a  considerable  part  in  recent 
Russian  diplomacy,  but  yet  remains  an  impartial  observer  and  candid 
critic  of  events  about  which  he  knows  more  than  he  can  possibly  state 
in  plain  language. 


LE  CORRESPONDANT. 
(April,  1915.) 

THIS  French  periodical  notices  a  remarkable  German  book 
with  a  French  title,  "  J'Accuse,"  and  epigraph,  "  La  Verite 
est  en  marche."  The  author's  name  is  not  given,  but  he  is 
a  German  well  known  in  the  Berlin  world  of  letters. 

After  exposing  the  foolishness  of  the  war,  for  which  Ger- 
many is  responsible,  and  showing  how  all  the  other  Powers 
desired  peace,  the  author  points  out  the  immense  losses 
inflicted  on  Germany's  flourishing  trade  and  industry.  He 
predicts  economic  and  financial  ruin,  and  calls  on  Germany  to 
wake  up. 

"  But,"  says  the  outspoken  German  patriot,  "  is  it  allowable 
to  tell  the  truth  to  Germany,  for  falsehood  is  now  considered 
moral  and  truth  immoral  ?" 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

(June,  1915.) 

WHAT  Mr.  R.  C.  Long  writes  is  always  worth  mentioning. 
"Soldiers:  A  Letter  from  Poland"  shows  how  closely  the 
author  has  observed  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Russian  soldier; 
it  is  quite  a  psychological  study. 

The  soldiers  are  musicians  without  war  music.  Their  songs  are 
"  Down  by  Mother  Volga,"  Nekrasoff's  "  Pedlar's  Song,"  and  other 
homesick  or  lovesick  classics.  They  do  not  sing  war  songs.  There 
is  a  new  song  about  the  Vistula  which  recalls  "  Tipperary  ";  there  are 
other  new  songs  about  "  red  girls,"  "  black  eyes,"  and  village  Love- 
laces— "  accursed  curly  Vankas  " — who  ruin  homes. 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  contributes  a  sympathetic  article  to  the 
memory  of  the  Russian  composer  Alexander  Scriabin,  whose 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  was  a  great  loss  to  all 
lovers  of  music. 

Other  articles  are  full  of  interest,  bearing  mostly  on  war 
and  politics  of  the  day. 

In  his  article,  "  National  Service  and  Government,"  Mr. 
Austin  Harrison,  the  editor,  says  that — 

We  have  always  fought  on  what  has  been  called  the  theory  of  limited 
activity,  or  area,  which,  in  plain  language,  means  that  we  count  on 
others  to  do  the  fighting  for  us.  It  was  so  at  Waterloo  and  during  the 
whole  Napoleonic  wars.  .  .  .  Personally,  I  hold  that  to  rely  on  Russia 
is  a  very  dangerous  expedient,  besides  being  unheroic  and  unworthy  of 
this  race.  We  must  remember  that  the  Russians  have  now  lost  the 
flower  of  their  active  armies.  .  .  .  Russia's  difficulties  are  many  and 
serious. . . .  Numbers  alone  against  modern  weapons  do  not  suffice.  .  .  . 


THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
(June,  1915.) 

THE  war,  the  leading  question  of  the  day,  is  treated  by  this 
review  both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
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The  translations  of  the  first  instalment  of  "  My  Childhood," 
by  Maxim  Gorki,  reads  smoothly.  The  Russian  home-made 
genius  describes  futile  matters  with  ghastly  dramatic  details. 

The  set  among  which  he  was  born  and  bred,  at  Nijni  and 
Saratov  on  the  Volga,  was  poor  and  low.  The  despotism  and 
cruelty  of  the  grandfather,  a  dyer,  and  the  constant  bickering 
about  sordid,  petty  interests  are  not  edifying. 

We  look  forward  to  further  developments  of  this  lurid 
autobiography.  From  other  sources  it  is  known  that  Maxim 
Gorki,  whose  real  name  is  Peshkov,  was  apprenticed  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  tradesmen.  He  always  ran  away  and 
changed  his  occupation.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to 
study.  The  author  Korolenko  was  his  patron.  He  finds  more 
good  in  tramps  than  in  other  classes. 

Liberty,  or  rather  licence,  is  his  standard  of  morality,  which 
is  supported  by  original  notions  and  a  florid  style. 

Later  Gorki  visited  America  and  Italy,  and  resided  in  Capri, 
where  an  Italian  journalist  represented  him  as  a  very  rich  man. 
Finally  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  appeared  at  the  front. 


LA  NATIONALITY  TCHEQUE. 

(23,  Rue  Boissonade,  Paris.) 

THIS  French  periodical,  appearing  fortnightly,  gives  a  fund 
of  information  relating  to  Bohemia  and  her  people. 

The  critical  position  of  Austria  in  every  respect  is  explained 
and  discussed  en  long  et  en  large. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  another  foreign  expression, 
"  Gott  strafe  England,"  which  German  children  are  taught  to 
pray  for  and  German  professors  are  encouraged  to  write 
about,  is  the  leitmotiv  of  Teuton  frenzy.  A  couple  of  pages 
are  covered  with  short  notices  of  numerous  books  which  are 
written  on  this  burning  question. 
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Austrian  terrorism  in  Bohemia  and  other  countries,  more  or 
less  under  the  heel  of  Austria-Hungary,  forms  the  subject  of 
a  couple  more  pages. 

The  great  number  of  Chekhs  in  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  in  the  U.S.A.  (Chicago  alone  counting  over  150,000), 
shows  how  miserable  their  existence  must  be  under  the  blight- 
ing sway  of  the  dual  monarchy. 


LA  NATION  TCHEQUE. 
(July  1.) 

La  Nation  Tcheque  devotes  some  pages  to  the  memory  of 
John  Hus  (1375-1415),  the  great  Bohemian  reformer,  who 
was  burnt  five  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Romish  party  at 
Constance. 

Another  article  treats  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  concludes 
with  an  appreciation  of  their  letters,  arts,  and  music. 

There  is  an  eloquent  parallel  between  the  action  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  who  condemned  Hus  and  the  snares 
set  by  the  Germans  to  enslave  Bohemia. 

Here  is  the  supposed  answer  of  John  Hus  and  the  patriots 
who  followed  him  to  their  tormentors : 

II  n'y  a  de  science  que  la  morale;  il  n'y  a  de  loi  que  la  v6rite;  il  n'y 
a  de  force  que  la  tolerance;  il  n'y  a  de  fortune  que  le  droit;  il  n'y  a  de 
vie  que  1' amour. 

Telle  avait  ete  jadis  la  reponse  de  Hus  a  Constance.  Ce  fut  la 
reponse  de  Palacky  aux  unitaires  Allemands  qui  1'invitaient  a  prendre 
sa  place  parmi  eux  au  Parlement  de  Francfort;  ce  fut  la  reponse  de 
Rieger  a  tous  les  appels  de  1'Allemagne;  ce  fut  la  reponse  de  Kaizl, 
de  Kramar  et  de  Massaryk  aux  insinuations  de  la  Triple  Alliance. 
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L'INDtfPENDANCE  TCHEQUE. 

(9,  Rue  de  Valois,  Paris.) 

BEFORE  going  to  press  we  received  a  dozen  numbers  of  another 
periodical,  which  fills  pages  with  eloquent  pleading  in  favour 
of  Czech  independence,  and  dwells  with  affection  on  the 
memory  of  John  Hus,  who  showed  his  countrymen  "  com- 
ment il  faut  lutter  et  mourir  pour  la  Verite  et  la  Liberte." 


THE  HIBBEET  JOURNAL. 

(July.) 

"UNITY  in  the  present  discord,"  by  Prince  Eugene  Trubet- 
skoy,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Moscow,  is  an  edifying  article. 

Beyond  the  hell  which  has  been  let  loose  on  earth  we  have  discerned 
the  presence  of  a  higher  Power,  over  which  hell  cannot  prevail ;  and  it 
is  to  that  higher  Power  that  the  future  belongs.  Its  action  is  always 
the  same:  in  the  individual,  in  the  nation,  and  in  humanity.  .  .  .  We 
have  seen  that  Power  embodying  itself  in  a  long  succession  of  surprising 
apparitions. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  further  quoting  the  following 
touching  and  original  legend  (alluded  to  on  p.  48) : 

There  is  a  beautiful  image  which  gives  concise  expression  to  their 
ideas.  It  is  a  Russian  legend,  the  story  of  the  fate  of  the  town  Kiteje, 
miraculously  preserved  at  the  time  of  the  Tartar  invasion.  The 
defenders  perished  heroically;  but,  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
God  covered  the  town  with  His  hand.  Hidden  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake 
Kiteje  became  invisible,  and  will  not  be  seen  again  until  the  Last 
Judgment.  Only  by  acts  of  abnegation,  and  by  the  most  difficult 
enterprises,  all  inspired  by  the  love  of  his  neighbour,  will  a  man  become 
worthy  to  see  the  invisible  churches  and  hear  the  bells  of  Kiteje. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  though  this  legend  had  now  become  the  record 
of  a  fact  ?  Are  not  the  invisible  temples  disclosing  themselves  to  our 
vision  ?  Do  we  not  hear  the  carillon  of  the  bells  which  summon  us 
to  joy  ?  They  announce  the  lofty  meaning  of  the  world,  towering 
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high  above  the  meaningless  things  of  the  moment;  they  announce  the 
coming  of  a  new  life,  which  shall  win  the  final  victory  of  death. 

The  present  writer  has  known  many  Trubetskoys  in  his 
day,  and  would  be  glad  to  ascertain  whether  the  author  is  a 
descendant  of  one  of  them,  and  would  he  care  to  join  our 
A.R.L.S.  ? 

Another  thoughtful  article  is  entitled  "  The  Moral  Sanction 
of  Force,"  by  Norman  Kemp  Smith.  The  concluding  words, 
taken  from  James  Lorimer's  "  Studies  National  and  Inter- 
national," are  very  appropriate  for  the  present  momentous 
times. 

After  ages  of  honest  and,  on  the  whole,  intelligent  effort,  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  has  as  yet  been  only  imperfectly  protected  from  the 
inroads  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  on  the  other;  and 
it  is  vain  to  hope  that  the  freedom  of  the  State  can  be  secured  by  a 
single  spasmodic  throe  of  international  reason.  But  if  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  reason  at  once,  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
reason  at  all. 


THE  STANDARD. 

MR.  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER,  the  great  cyclist  and  globe-trotter, 
who  once  lectured  before  the  A.R.L.S.  about  his  travels  in 
Russia,  is  now  a  special  correspondent  in  that  country. 

His  voyage  through  Sweden  via  Finland  to  Petrograd,  and 
the  present  changing  phases  of  Russian  society,  form  the 
subject  of  his  first  letters. 

Anglo-Russian  business  relations  come  next. 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  other  official  means  for  pro- 
moting Anglo-Russian  commerce  on  the  lines  of  the  Berlin 
Schimmdpfeng  Bureau  at  Berlin  are  desirable  and  useful. 
The  present  writer  has,  however,  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
the  publications  of  the  A.R.L.S.  that  personal  energy  and 
initiative  do  more  than  all  official  committees  and  chambers 
of  commerce  to  forward  international  commerce. 
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This  opinion  is  based  on  experience,  and  its  truth  has  been 
proved  by  the  success  of  British  firms  which  have  carried  on 
business  for  centuries  in  imports,  exports,  and  manufactures, 
with  profitable  results  and  with  signal  advantage  for  the 
whole  Eussian  Empire.  The  Emperors  Peter  the  Great  and 
Nicholas  I.  were  fully  aware  of  these  circumstances,  and  pro- 
tected English  merchants  more  effectually  than  all  chambers 
of  commerce,  etc.,  can  ever  do.  Less  officialdom  and  red  tape 
in  Russia  and  more  energy  and  enterprise  in  England  are 
the  best  guarantees  of  successful  Anglo-Russian  business  of 
every  kind. 

The  system  of  long  credits  to  Russian  purchasers  requires 
very  careful  and  delicate  treatment,  because,  if  money  is  lost, 
business  will  decrease  instead  of  increasing,  and  the  last  state 
will  be  worse  than  the  first.  The  bad  debts  created  by  a  long 
credit  in  the  Nijni  Novgorod  Fair,  etc.,  serve  as  a  warning. 
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OBITUARY. 
3n  /iDemortam:  MISS  KYLE,  OP  A.E.L.S. 

(Ex-Manchester  Guardian.) 

"...  WHEN  I  was  in  Nish  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  young 
English  girl  who  had  been  doing  Eed  Cross  work  for  the 
Kussian  Mission.  Six  students  carried  the  open  coffin, 
covered  with  flowers,  over  the  rough  Nish  roads  two  miles  to 
the  cathedral.  About  400  people,  including  the  Russian 
Ambassador  and  his  wife,  Prince  and  Princess  Troubetskoi, 
and  Mr.  Blakney  from  the  British  Embassy,  followed.  As 
we  walked  the  people  came  to  the  doors  of  their  houses  and 
shops,  and  stood  with  bowed,  uncovered  heads.  The  street 
throng  of  beggars,  gipsies,  strangers,  and  Austrian  prisoners 
stood  reverently  aside,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
During  the  impressive  funeral  service  of  the  Greek  Church  we 
stood  around  the  coffin,  over  which  were  spread  three  flags — 
a  Serbian,  a  Russian,  and  a  British.  We  held  lighted  yellow 
tapers  in  our  hands,  and  when  the  service  was  finished  one  by 
one  the  people  of  all  nations  went  forward  and  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  dead  girl.  They  laid  her  to  rest  among  the  new-made 
graves  of  Serbian  heroes,  and  each  person  present  shovelled 
some  earth  over  the  silver-coloured  casket.  To  me  were  given 
some  flowers  that  had  lain  in  her  hands,  because  I  was  going 
to  England,  and  might  be  able  to  find  the  young  girl's  mother 
and  give  them  to  her,  and  tell  her  how  much  the  Serbian 
people  appreciated  the  daughter's  unselfish  work  among  them. 
A  white  cross  stands  over  her  resting-place  in  the  graveyard  of 
Nish,  on  which  is  written : 

MARGARET  CHRISTOPH  CAROLINE  RYLE, 

AGED    23, 
DIED  FEBRUARY    23»D,    1915. 


Rest  in  Peace. 
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POETRY. 

RUSSIA,  England,  and  India  being  now  allied  Powers,  this, 
India's  National  Song,  will  probably  interest  our  readers. 

VANDE  MATARAM.* 

Hail,  Mother  !  hail !     To  Thee  my  brow  I  bend, 
Dear  land  of  fruit,  of  corn,  of  spreading  stream, 
Where  softly  blows  the  breeze,  where  trees  extend 
Their  boughs  all-blossom  to  the  moon's  bright  beam, 
Where  Nature  smiles,  where  joyous  echoes  ring, 
Where  Thou  on  all  dost  happiness  bestow. 
To  Thee,  Joy-giver,  homage  here  I  bring, 
Hail,  Motherland  !     To  Thee,  I  bend  me  low. 

The  roar  of  battle  Millions  raise  on  high, 

To  every  voice  two  faithful  hands  respond, 

Wielding  the  flashing  falchion  valiantly; 

Then  who  would  call  Thee  "  Weakling,"  "  held  in  bond  "? 

Nay  !     Mother,  proudly  in  thy  prowess  rise  ! 

Redeemer  of  thy  sons,  victorious  Thou 

Wilt  scatter  all  thy  haughty  enemies, 

Hail,  Motherland  !     To  Thee  I  bend  my  brow. 

All  that  my  Knowledge  is — Thou  art;  and  all  my  faith; 
My  Heart  art  Thou,  yea  !  and  my  very  Soul; 
Thou  art  the  air  I  breathe — my  Body's  wraith, 
Yea  !  and  my  Body  too  ! — my  living  whole. 
Thou  art  my  Strength — my  very  hands  are  Thine, 
Naught  know  I  of  devotion  save  for  Thee; 
In  every  Temple  and  in  every  Shrine 
Naught  but  Thy  sacred  image  do  I  see. 

In  many-handed  Durga,  famed  of  yore, 
In  science,  art,  and  high  philosophy, 
In  Lakshmi  fair,  the  Lotus  floating  o'er, 
In  all  these  forms  'tis  only  Thou  I  see. 
To  Thee  who  giv'st  us  Fortune  good  or  ill 
To  Thee  the  Faultless  one,  without  compare, 
Who  dost  Thy  sons  with  dainty  blessings  fill, 
To  Thee,  0  Mother,  bend  I  low  in  prayer. 
O  Land  so  brightly  green,  so  fair  to  see, 
So  richly  decked,  with  smile  so  heavenly  sweet, 
Who  dost  us  all  maintain  from  misery  free, 
Thee,  Mother  mine,  Thee  only  do  I  greet ! 

*  From  the  Sanskrit,  by  J.  POLLEN,  C.I.E. 
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SHORT  NOTICES  AND  NOTES. 


MUTILATION  OF  THE  KUSSIAN  TONGUE. 
(From  the  Russian  Press.) 

FOR  the  last  twenty  years  the  A.E.L.S.  has  persistently  pointed 
out  that  the  splendid  Russian  language  is  spoilt  by  the  wanton 
introduction  of  foreign  words. 

The  opinions  of  eminent  authorities  have  now  been  brought 
to  bear  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Smirnov's  work,  published  by  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  explains  that  Peter  the  Great's  reforms, 
unavoidably  borrowed  from  Western  Europe,  introduced  many 
foreign  words. 

Professor  V.  A.  Bogoroditsky,  of  Kazan  University,  enumer- 
ated in  his  "  Course  of  Grammar  "  a  number  of  foreign  words 
which  encumber  the  Russian  language. 

Most  expressions  having  reference  to  military  matters, 
dress,  arts  and  crafts,  medicine,  printing,  building  trade, 
etc.,  are  taken  from  the  German.  The  list  is  overwhelming. 

The  author  says:  "  We  have  got  so  muddled  in  the  domain 
of  language  and  words  that  we  often  attribute  to  other 
tongues  what  is  our  own,  and  vice  versa." 

As  regards  Germanisms  of  more  recent  adoption,  the  late 
V.  I.  Lamansky  ascribed  their  introduction  to  the  great 
number  of  Germans  in  Russia — authors,  scientists,  professors, 
academicians,  physicians,  apothecaries,  tradespeople,  as  well 
as  a  host  of  high  and  low  officials. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Draganov  wrote  an  amusing  article  about  the 
transmutation  of  German  into  Russian. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REVIVAL  OF  RUSSIAN  ART. 

UNDER  this  style  and  title  Prince  D.  P.  Galitzin-Mouravlin, 
Prince  S.  S.  Abameleck-LazarefE,  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Voljin  have 
formed  a  new  association. 

The  pro-Russian  capital — Petrograd — shows  a  national 
desire  to  reinstate  every  branch  of  art  in  a  thoroughly  Russian 
sense  and  spirit.  Not  only  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, but  the  preservation  of  the  Russian  tongue  will  be 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Society.  It  will  protect  the  purity 
of  the  spoken  and  written  language  from  the  wanton  intro- 
duction of  foreign  words. 

It  will  endeavour  to  render  Russian  scientific  works  acces- 
sible to  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  are  at  present  deprived 
of  the  possibility  of  understanding  the  books  of  civilized 
society,  which  are  disfigured  by  non-Russian  expressions,  so 
often  introduced  from  the  German,  etc. 

Some  Russian  words,  borrowed  from  foreign  languages,  are 
actually  employed  in  a  different  sense  from  their  original 
meaning. 

In  examining  English  officers  for  the  grade  of  Russian  inter- 
preters the  present  writer  often  observed  that  these  bastard 
words  puzzled  the  candidates  more  than  purely  Russian 
words. 


RUSSIAN  MONASTERIES. 

THE  Petrograd  Vedomoste  states  that  at  the  present  time 
Russia  has  a  thousand  monasteries.  According  to  official 
returns  for  1913,  there  were  529  monasteries  and  456  convents, 
'in  all  91,651  persons  of  both  sexes,  consisting  of  10,998  monks, 
15,000  nuns,  10,203  lay-brothers,  and  55,450  lay-sisters. 

There  are  four  monasteries  of  the  first  rank — Kiev-Pecher- 
sky,  Troitz-Sergei,  Ouspensky,  and  Alexander-Nevsky. 
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In  the  Alexander-Nevsky  Monastery  there  are  only  66 
monks  and  84  lay-brothers.  Their  numbers  are  limited,  and 
they  refuse  new  candidates.  The  monastery  has  much 
property.  Twenty  houses  and  large  warehouses  on  the  river 
Neva  are  among  its  possessions. 


THE   CAUCASUS. 

THE  question  of  utilizing  the  hydraulic  energy  of  the  Eivers 
Kouban  and  the  Little  Laba  is  now  under  consideration.  A 
landowner  of  the  Kouban  district,  Mr.  Y.  Nicolenko,  is  to 
have  the  lease  of  the  government  land  in  the  above-mentioned 
localities  for  seventy-five  years,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
State  should  have  the  right  of  buying  him  out  in  thirty  years. 
The  water-power  appears  to  be  very  great.  This  enterprise 
may  also  lead  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  Northern 
Caucasus — i.e.,  the  province  of  Stavropol  and  partly  the  land 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 


SIBERIA. 

IN  the  province  or  government  of  Tomsk,  in  Western  Siberia, 
co-operative  and  other  societies  have  begun  to  replace  manual 
labour,  which  is  becoming  scarce,  by  agricultural  machinery. 
The  production  of  rye,  wheat,  etc.,  has  not  diminished. 

Several  large  foreign  companies  and  firms,  especially  Ger- 
man, who  have  agents  in  Siberia,  discourage  and  undermine 
Russian  co-operative  initiative,  in  order  to  retain  their  own 
immense  profits  from  the  export  of  grain,  butter,  and  other 
raw  produce. 

That  Siberian  butter  goes  via  Denmark  to  London,  where 
it  is  called  Danish  butter,  is  an  open  secret. 
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CHINESE  IN  SIBERIA. 

THIS  year  there  is  a  great  immigration  of  Chinese  coolies  into 
the  Transbaikal  and  Amur  regions.  Several  murders  have 
been  committed  by  Chinese  Hunhuses.  The  assassins  were 
seized  and  lynched  by  the  Russians  on  the  American  plan. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Office  finds  that  a  portion  of  the 
population  in  Eastern  Siberia  is  not  more  law-abiding  than 
the  Chinamen. 


GOLD  IN  SIBERIA. 

A  LETTER  from  Ekaterinburg,  near  the  Ural  Mountains,  gives 
a  sad  account  of  the  gold  industry.  From  the  forties  of  the 
last  century  to  1903  private  enterprises  had  raised  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  from  1,500  to  4,000  poods  (1  pood=36  English 
pounds)  per  annum. 

But  the  production  decreased.  In  1913  it  averaged  3,000 
poods. 

Count  Witte's  policy  was  inimical  to  small  private  enter- 
prises and  proved  disastrous.  The  Government  of  the  present 
day  practically  ignores  this  industry.  There  has  been  a 
congress  to  deal  with  the  question,  but  it  has  come  to  no 
definite  result. 


A  NEW  UNIVERSITY  IN  SIBERIA. 

PROFESSOR,  KULIABKO  of  the  Tomsk  University  is  a  member 
of  the  A.R.L.S. 

Before  going  to  the  Russian  front  in  the  capacity  of  a 
doctor,  he  has  very  kindly  sent  us  a  printed  report  of  the 
new  "  House  of  Science  "  at  Tomsk  bearing  the  name  of 
Mr.  P.  I.  Makushin. 

This  public  benefactor  gave  many  thousand  pounds  to  form 
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a  fund,  which  was  increased  by  other  donations,  to  build  and 
organize  a  second  popular  University  at  Tomsk. 

In  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  "  House  of  Science  "  the 
founder  explained  the  objects  and  aims  of  his  creation. 

As  a  self-made,  practical  business  man,  his  original  remarks 
have  a  special  interest. 

The  People's  University  has  no  intention  of  enticing  people  away 
from  their  professional  work,  business,  or  handicraft,  and  of  trans- 
forming them  into  quasi  laureates.  But  it  is  important  that  people 
engaged  in  industrial  and  other  pursuits,  or  in  administrative  work, 
should,  as  citizens,  benefit  as  much  by  science,  humanism,  and  letters 
as  persons  belonging  to  the  so-called  liberal  professions. 

Economic  and  administrative  work  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  labours 
of  a  judge,  doctor,  or  teacher.  While  remaining  true  to  their  own  work, 
they  should  have  the  possibility,  as  well  as  their  fellow-men,  to  form 
their  own  "  holy  of  holies,"  to  rest  their  souls  in  peace,  and  to  gather 
strength  for  the  battle  of  life  in  the  high  and  noble  ideals  of  science 
and  literature. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  late  eminent  member 
of  the  A.R.L.S.,  Professor  D.  I.  Mendeleev,  also  a  native  of 
Siberia,  had  partly  inspired  the  noble  ideals  which  animated 
Mr.  Makushin. 


VODKA  IN  KAMCHATKA. 

STEAMERS  of  the  Russian  company  styled  the  "  Volunteer 
Fleet,"  which  touch  at  Makodade  in  Japan,  carry  many  pas- 
sengers, who  smuggle  half-rectified  spirits. 

They  buy  up  thousands  of  bottles  of  this  poison  at  about 
a  shilling  a-piece;  they  pack  them  in  old  apple-box3s,  covering 
the  bottles  with  several  layers  of  apples.  The  improvised 
vodka  is  thus  transported  to  Kamchatka  and  the  seaboard  of 
the  Okhotsk,  and  sold  at  some  ten  shillings  a  bottle. 
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A  GOOD  USE  FOR  DISCARDED  VODKA. 

(From  a  South  Russian  newspaper.) 

THE  distillers  of  spirits  have  discovered  a  chemical-technical 
application  of  this  pernicious  liquor  by  using  it  to  supersede 
gas,  coal,  and  even  benzine  for  motors.  In  the  latter  case 
90  per  cent,  of  spirits  and  10  per  cent,  of  benzine  can  replace 
the  use  of  benzine  alone. 


NEW  RAILWAY  FROM  RUSSIA  TO  ASIA. 

MR.  N.  V.  FILKOVICH  lectured  at  Petrograd  about  connecting 
Tsaritzin,  on  the  River  Volga,  with  Alexandretta,  a  Turkish 
port  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  would 
then  be  connected  with  Asia. 

The  railway  would  go  from  Tsaritzin  via  Darco  to  Gori, 
through  the  Caucasus  to  Erzeroum  and  Alexandretta.  It 
would  be  important  in  an  economical,  political,  and  religious 
sense.  Christians  and  Jews  going  to  Palestine,  and  Moham- 
medans bound  for  Mecca  and  Medina  could  utilize  this  new 
railway.  While  belonging  to  Russia  it  would  advance  world- 
wide trade. 


A  CHEMICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  MOSCOW. 

AMONG  other  projects  there  is  a  question  of  utilizing  science 
for  industrial  purposes.  To  attain  this  result  more  learned 
and  practical  men  should  combine  and  defeat  Germany's 
monopoly  of  supplying  Russia  with  chemicals. 

Russian  raw  materials  are  to  be  used  for  dyeing  and  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  nitrates  and  naphtha  for  preparing 
colouring  matter,  perfumes,  etc.  Russian  forests  and  de- 
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naturalized  spirits  might  also  be  converted  into   valuable 
products. 

The  Moscow  Scientific  Institution  is  determined  to  throw 
off  the  German  industrial  yoke. 


A  RUSSIAN  V.C. 
(From  a  Kiev  paper.} 

THE  St.  George's  Cross  of  the  Fourth  Class  was  given  to  the 
Lieutenant-Scout  Kochev  for  the  following  exploit: 

During  an  engagement  near  Rogatin,  Kochev,  in  the  heat 
of  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  got  into  the  Austrian  trenches,  was 
captured,  and  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Austrian 
Staff  at  Potoki. 

A  General  and  a  Colonel  cross-examined  him  till  dusk. 

The  thought  suddenly  struck  the  scout:  "  Should  not  I 
kill  them  ?" 

And  while  the  General  was  trying  to  follow  with  his  finger 
on  a  map  Kochev' s  fantastic  story  the  latter  seized  a  bayonet 
which  was  on  the  table,  pierced  the  General's  heart,  and 
next  stunned  the  Colonel. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  He  put  on  the  greatcoat  and 
cap  of  the  General,  seized  the  documents  lying  on  the  table 
and  about  a  hundred  pounds  in  money.  The  sleepy  sentinels 
gave  him  the  military  salute  as  he  passed  them.  Seizing  the 
first  horse  he  could  lay  hands  on,  he  galloped  off  to  his  own 
camp. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SOLDIER.* 

I  HAVE  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Russian  soldier  during  my 
residence  in  Russia.  I  used  to  visit  the  barracks  and  the 
sergeants'  messes,  and  I  spent  some  weeks  in  camps  of  exercise 
with  the  Astrakhan  regiment  of  the  Russian  Army — the 
12th  Grenadiers — of  which  the  late  Emperor  was  Chief.  The 
regiment  was  originally  raised  by  a  Scot  named  Roman  Bruce, 
eldest  son  of  one  William  Bruce,  who  migrated  to  Russia  in 
Cromwell's  time,  and  the  regiment  was  commanded,  when  I 
was  with  it,  by  a  Tartar  colonel,  a  Mohammedan.  I  used  to 
find  the  Bible  very  much  in  evidence  in  the  sergeants'  mess, 
and  the  knowledge  which  the  common  Russian  soldier  pos- 
sessed of  the  poets  of  his  native  land  (Pushkin  and  Lermontoff, 
NekrasofE  and  others)  was  simply  wonderful.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  Russian  soldiers  are  as  a  rule  ignorant 
and  illiterate.  This  is  not  true  even  of  the  majority,  and 
many  of  them  may  be  described  as  well  educated.  But  to 
whatever  class  the  rank  and  file  belong  they  make  the  best  of 
things,  and  are  wonderfully  cheerful  and  contented.  Though 
their  pay  is  miserably  poor  (about  l|d.  a  day)  and  their  work 
often  very  hard,  you  never  hear  them  growsing  or  grumbling. 
In  pluck  and,  I  may  add,  in  capacity  for  never  knowing  when 
they  are  beaten,  they  resemble  our  own  soldiers,  and  as  to  their 
devotion  to  their  native  land — Holy  Russia — and  their  Little 
Father — the  Emperor — there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
They  are  ready  to  give  their  lives  freely  for  both,  and  with 
them  war  against  the  Teuton  enemy  is  a  religious  duty.  It 
is  strange  how  history  repeats  itself.  In  the  Battle  of 
Kunersdorf  (fought  on  August  1,  1759,  against  Frederick  the 
Great)  this  Astrakhan  regiment  lost  thirty-two  officers,  and 

*  Extracted  from  a  paper  on  "  India  and  Russia,"  read  by  Dr.  John 
Pollen,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S.  (retired),  before  the  East  India  Association. 
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more  than  half  its  rank  and  file ;  but  it  was  mainly  due  to  the 
charge  they  made  that  the  victory  was  won.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  this  battle  of  Kunersdorf  first  resulted  in  an 
apparent  victory  for  the  Prussians.  They  captured  ninety 
guns,  and  drove  the  Kussians  from  point  to  point  of  their 
position  to  the  extreme  spur  or  last  ledge  of  a  long  ridge  of  low 
hills.  Here,  as  evening  fell,  the  Russians  made  a  final  stand, 
but  Frederick  was  so  sure  of  victory  that  he  sent  off  a  despatch 
to  Berlin  announcing  the  rout  of  the  Russians  (just  as 
William  II.  is  so  fond  of  doing  now).  But  "  he  laughs  best 
who  laughs  last,"  says  the  Russian  and  English  proverb,  and 
the  Russians  had  the  last  and  best  laugh.  Next  morning, 
when  the  Prussian  battalions  renewed  the  attack  and  charged 
up  the  height  against  the  Russian  position  they  were  received 
with  such  a  murderous  fire  that  they  were  driven  back  in  all 
directions.  The  Russian  soldier  is  never  so  dangerous  as 
when  standing  at  bay,  like  the  bear  of  his  native  wilds,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  Russians  "  greatly  stood  at  bay."  In 
vain  the  Prussians  again  and  again  renewed  the  assault;  they 
fell  back  in  confusion  each  time,  until  at  last  the  Astrakhan 
regiment,  the  Grenadiers,  charged  down  and  routed  them 
completely.  The  Prussian  King,  Frederick  the  Great  himself, 
was  severely  bruised  in  this  fight  (having  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him),  and  was  very  nearly  taken  prisoner.  The 
Prussian  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  10,000  men, 
and  they  lost  178  guns,  and  some  5,000  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war. 
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THE  METHODISTS  IN  PETROGRAD. 

COUNT  TOLSTOY,  the  Mayor  of  Petrograd,  was  present,  and 
gave  an  address,  at  the  opening  of  the  American  Hospital  for 
Russian  Wounded  Soldiers  in  that  city.  This  hospital  has 
been  established  by  the  efforts  of  the  English-speaking  resi- 
dents, who,  in  addition  to  its  maintenance,  have  raised 
another  6,000  roubles  for  the  purchase  of  a  motor  ambulance 
for  presentation  to  the  Russian  Government  in  the  name  of 
the  American  and  British  women  of  the  city.  The  leaders  in 
this  philanthropic  effort  appear  to  be  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  A.  Simons, 
M.A.,  at  their  head. 

Dr.  Simons  has  just  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Literary  Society.  We  give  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  trust  that  when  he  is  able  to  visit  London  we  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  him  at  one  of  our  meetings 
in  the  Imperial  Institute. 

There  is  a  small  but  very  important  and  energetic  colony 
of  American  citizens  in  Petrograd.  In  the  matter  of  religion, 
some  of  their  number  attend  the  "  American  "  church  (which 
is  Congregational  in  faith  and  order),  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Clare,  B.D.  It  is  called  the  "  American  " 
Church  because  the  American  Ambassador  and  many  of  his 
suite  attend  Divine  Service  there.  There  is  now  also  an 
excellent  Methodist  Episcopal  Chapel  in  the  city,  on  the 
Bolshoi  Prospekt  on  Vasili  Ostrov.  Dr.  Simons,  the  pastor, 
came  to  Petrograd  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  has 
carried  on  a  patient  and  successful  work  ever  since.  The 
Dom  Metodistov,  a  handsome  and  convenient  wooden  build- 
ing, was  dedicated  for  public  worship  in  March  last.  Services 
are  held  in  English  and  in  Russian.  A  monthly  magazine, 
the  Christiansky  Pobornik,  printed  partly  in  Russian  and 
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partly  in  English,  is  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Simons. 
It  contains  each  month  a  sermon  by  the  editor,  and  interesting 
items  of  news  respecting  the  American  Colony  and  the  church. 
A  recent  issue  gives  the  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Curtis  Guild, 
the  former  American  Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  and  a  generous 
appreciation  of  his  life  and  character.  Another  number  intro- 
duces Dr.  Curtis  Guild's  successor,  the  Hon.  G.  T.  Marye,  also 
with  a  portrait.  Of  the  present  Ambassador's  wife,  Dr. 
Simons  says: 

It  is  with  justifiable  pride  and  admiration  that  the  members  of  the 
American  Colony  in  Petrograd  witness  the  whole-hearted  and  untiring 
support  which  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  the  gracious  wife  of  the  American 
Ambassador,  is  giving  the  American  Lazaret  of  Russian  Wounded 
Soldiers.  Her  sympathetic  devotion  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  this 
institution  is  an  inspiring  example  for  others;  and  it  is  a  joy  to  see  how 
busy  the  practical  American  ladies  are  with  their  needles,  giving  most 
freely  of  their  time,  energy,  and  substance  to  this  worthy  cause.  Mrs. 
Marye  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee. 

We  wish  all  success  to  Dr.  Simons  and  the  American  Method- 
ists of  Petrograd  in  their  sacred  mission.  We  are  comrades  ! 

R.  S.  LATIMER. 
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FUTURE  LECTURES. 


PAPERS  to  be  read  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  the  following 
months,  at  three  (3)  p.m. : 

1915. 
October  5th. — "  POPULAR  KUSSIA,"  by  ALICE  BIRKHEAD. 

November  2nd. — "  THE  EUSSIAN  SOLDIER,"  by  Dr.  JOHN 

POLLEN. 

December  7th. — A  LECTURE  by  STEPHEN  GRAHAM. 
No  Meetings  in  January,  August,  and  September. 

These  Lectures  are  also  announced  in  the  leading  daily 
papers. 


BOOKS  KECEIVED  AND  TO  BE  NOTICED  IN  "A.R.L.S.," 

No.  74. 

"  Serbia,  etc,"  by  Petrovitch  (G.  Harrop  and  Co.). 

"  Religion  of  Russia,"  by  Bishop  (Society  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul). 

"  History   of   Poland,"    by  Rappaport    (Simpkin,   Marshall 
and  Co.). 

"  Russian  Comedy  of  Errors,"  by  Kennan  (Allen  and  Unwin). 

"  Short  History  of  Russian  Music,"  by  Pougin  and  Ha  ward 
(Chatto  and  Windus). 

"  War,  Progress,  etc.,"  by  V.  Soloviev  (Hodder  and  Stoughton). 

"  War  and  Christianity,"  by  Solovyof.     Edited  by  Stephen 
Graham  (Constable  and  Co.). 


ERRATA. 

In  the  former  No.  72,  on  page  80  and  llth  line,  1682  should  be  862. 
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